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Forest and Stream Water Colors 


We have prepared as premiums a series of four artistic 
and beautiful reproductions of originai water colors, 
painted expressly for the Forest anD Stream. The 
subjects are outdoor scenes: 

Jacksnipe Coming In. ‘‘He’s Got Them” (Quail Shooting). 
Vigilant and Valkyrie. Bass Fishing at Block Island. 


SEE REDUCED HALF-TONES IN OUR ADVT, COLUMNS. 





The plates are for frames 14x 19in. They are done in 
twelve colors, and are rich in effect. They are furnished 
to old or new subscribers on the following terms: 

Forest and Stream one year and the set of four pictures, $5. 


Forest and Stream 6 months and any two of the pictures, $3. 
Price of the pictures alone, $1.50 each 3 $5 for the set. 


Remit by express money order or postal money order 
eMake orders payable to 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., New York. 





MAINE PROTECTION. 


Fish and game protection in the State of Maine is in a 
transition state. The wardens have all been legislated 
out of office, and it is uncertain just what the outcome 
will be. Many of Maine’s citizens believe that the Maine 
commission should be thoroughly reorganizea from the 
top down to the bottom, and that the charge of and re- 
sponsibility for protection in that State should pass into 
other hands. : 

A letter which we publish to-day from Mr. Stanley is in- 
teresting as giving one point of view and we gladly give 
ita place. We think that no one has ever questioned the 
good intentions of the Maine fish and game commis- 
sioners, nor their entire devotion to their work. They 
have given time and money, which some of them could 
perhaps ill afford, in their earnest effort to increase the 
fish and game. On the other hand, it can hardly be 
doubted that among the servants they have employed, 
some have been worthless, and others worse than worth- 
less, dishonest. The evidence which is constantly being 
brought up by persons of unquestioned integrity and great 
experience, shows beyond cavil that while Maire game 
and fish is sometimes protected, in many cases it is not 
protected at all. A letter from Mr. Manly Harly, printed 
last week, gives an example of this, and other testimony of 
a like nature is not wanting. It cannot for a moment be 
thought that Mr. Hardy is either ignorant or prejudiced. 
On the contrary, there are few men in Maine who have 
had so wide an experience as he on both sides of the pro- 
tective question. He is able to look at it from the point 
of view of the guide and woodsman, and also from the 
point of view of the dweller in the city, and of the sum- 
mer visitor. Statements, such as those made by Mr. 
Hardy cannot be brushed away by the denial of any man, 
however worthy, nor can they be explained by the state- 
ment that no sufficient appropriation is made by the 
State. 

It appears to be true that a considerable proportion of 
the Maine game wardens have been appointed either 
through political influence or from motives of personal 
friendship. Such men naturally feel no interest in en- 


forcing the law, and care little about any part of their. 


work except the drawing of the pay. In many cases it 
is believed that wardens have used their positions for the 
sake of blackmailing residents of the State, or through 
personal friendship have allowed neighbors to violate the 
law. 

It is believed that before very long a new system will 
be introduced in Maine, and that with such introduction, 
the good work of fish and game protection will go on 
with a continually increasing momentum, but if such 
change is made, it must not be forgotten that to Mr.Stan- 
ley and hi3 late colleague, Mr. Stillwell, is due great 
credit for long, faithfully and persistently working for 
protection in the Pine Tree State. We may not all have 
agreed entirely with their methods. We may have 
thought that in many cases they were too loyal to their 
employees, and blindly believed them in the face of testi- 
mony which was far more worthy of credence. Neverthe- 
less, the fact remains that to these two gentlemen is due 
in large measure the abundance of game found in Maine 
to-day. 
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THE SENSES OF FISH. 


It is hardly to be conceived that the fact that fish feed 
at night has been questioned by any of those who have 
written on the subject of fly fishing in the dark. The 
point of special interest is as to how the fish feeds and 
how it takes the fly. Most old anglers have fished after 
dark, and usually they use a light colored fly, under the 
impression that this will attract more readily than a dark 
one would. i 

That fish feed at night has long been known, and ac- 
counts of fly fishing in the dark have often been written. 
Also it is not very uncommon to catch in the early morn- 
ing fish whose stomachs contain recently captured night 
animals. In streams in the Rocky Mountains it is quite 
common to catch at such an hour large trout, which have 
fed during the night on the little voles so common in the 
low ground along the streams, and which are nocturnal in 
their habits. We took one morning three trout from 
which fourteen of these little meadow mice were secured, 
seven being found in one large fish, and all had been 
taken during the night, the last one certainly within an 
hour or two. . 

How the fish discovers its food at night is not yet 
demonstrated. The senses of sight, smell and feeling have 
all been invoked to explain the act, but direct eviilence is 
lacking to support any of the theories which have been 
advanced. We can only consider which one is the mdst 
plausible. 

A good many years ago the question was actively agi- 
tated, do fishes sleep? And we believe, after a good many 
opinions had been expressed, it was concluded that 
probably fishes did sleep, but, really, we know and could 
know nothing definite about the matter. Very likely the 
same is true with regard to the method by which the fish 
discovers the lure “ffered to him in the dark. In the 
meantime, however, the experiences of anglers who have 
fished at night and their opinions are interesting reading. 


It is reasonable to assume that fish being dependent on 
a sense or senses as guides in obtaining food supply and 
also in knowing what takes place, as is true of all animal 
organisms, these senses are so modified or developed 
as best to meet the needs of their peculiar environment. 

To suppose the sense of smell is an important means 
of detecting food or prey would hardly seem to satisfy 
the conditions of a fish’s life, since an advocate of it 
must perforce take his own sense of smell, governed by 
his own environment, with his own manner of breathing 
through. his nose, as a standard of comparison. This is 
but remotely analogous to the matter under considera- 
tion, since what would produce certain phenomena in the 
atmosphere might not produce similar phenomena in the 
water. A man breathing through his nose might have 
different perceptions from a fish breathing through its 
gills. For instance, the exhalations of vegetable and ani- 
mal matter are quickly and widely diffused through the 
atmospheric fluid which may change its direction fre- 
quently in short periods of time, widely disseminating 
the exhalations, and through the sense of smell bringing 
them to the consciousness of the people within an area 
more or less large. If the atmosphere is at rest, the ex- 
halations are diffused equally in all directions. If there 
be a breeze, the exhalations are carried with it, and can 
then be detected along way down wind of the object 
causing them, though they are confined to a narrow 
channel, and up wind of the object, cannot be perceived 
at all. In short, if there were color to the particles 
which produce scent, so that they would be discernable 
to the eye, they would be found to be governed much in 
the same manner that smoke is by the atmosphere. Ad- 
vantage is taken of this fact in the well known practice 
of “chumming,’’ fur bluefish, and we have seen a trout 
drawn up the stream two or three hundred feet by a 
piece of meat hung in the running water. But were these 
fish influenced by the sense of smell or by that of taste? 
Very different are all the conditions in the water from. 
those in the air. Owing to its greater density, the exhala- 
tions which produce scent, would find a greater obstruc- 
tion in the water, and as streams have fixed currents, the 
scent would at most have but a small area. Running 
water is always laden with foreign bodies which might 
weaken or destroy the strongest scent. In still water, 
any scent would have but a small area. A bit of coloring 
matter dropped into still water spreads but little. In 
short, the sense of smell, as a theory of the manner in 
which fish seeks its food has not been well sustained. 





" Undoubtedly the sense of sight and hearing are those 
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used in the search of food or pursuit of prey. Water is 
an excellent conductor of sound as everyone knows. 
Everyone who has fished for trout knows also how keen 
is their sight and hearing. The trout angler takes every 
precaution to keep his person concealed, and he takes 
equal precautions to observe unbroken silence. The many 
colored flies and the effort of manufacturers to make 
them resemble the natural flies are tributes to the fishes 
asumed keenness of sight and discernment. The expert 
skill of the fly fisher often fails to deceive the fish, which 
will rise to the natural fly and ignore the artificial one. 
Granting his keenness of vision in the day time, there is 
a good foundation for the inference that fish can see in 
the night, from the fact that they feed at night. In- 
deed, on cloudy days, and in waters heavily shaded under 
woods and deep banks. there is a darkness in the waters 
which would not be much intensified by night. If the 
fish have nocturnal powers of vision, it would not be more 
remarkable than analogous characteristics of many ani- 
mals on land, notably the owl and cat, both of which 
can see well—though not all species equally well—by day 
or night. There is much other material testimony sup- 
porting the theory that fish can see inthe night. 


Every angler has heard the numerous splashes made 
by fish striking for their prey in the night, and many 
anglers while on the lakes or other waters, have seen 
them strike in the night. They will strike a spoon too, 
which is as devoid of scent as it is possible for anything 
to be, and to seize which they must depend entirely on 
sight. 

On the whole, therefore, the probabilities seem to! be 
against any theory that night feeding fish are guided too, 
their prey by the sense of smell, and the probabilities are 
narrowed down to the senses of sight and hearing, which 
last—in the case of the fish—would include perhaps feel- 
ing as well. 


NEW YORK DEER. 


A bill has just been introduced in the Assembly by Mr. 
Niles, which appeals strongly to all persons who wish to 
see the deer of New York more effectively protected than — 
they are at present. As will be seen by reference to the 
full text of the measure, printed in another column, it is 
very brief, and its essential points are that it forbids the 
killing of females and young, and the bunting of deer 
with dogs. 

The only reason for permitting the hounding of deer 
anywhere is that they may be more easily killed, but now 
adays there are many men who are coming to think that 
instead of making it more easy to kill game, the efforts of 
law-makers ought to be directed toward reniering such 
killing more difficult. 

In many of the Southern States, where dogging has al- 
ways been practiced, the hunters follow the hounds on 
horseback and endeavor to cut off the deer, shooting from 
the saddle. This is genuine sport, and demands real 
skilJ—-a firm seat in the saddle and much expertness with 
the shot gun. In New York State hounding is very 
different, for the hunter sits at ease on the shore or in a 
boat until the scared animal is driven upto him. He has 
every advantage over the deer, and if it escapes, it does 
so only through bungling by the waiting hunter. The 
mere act of shooting can be performed as well by a wo- 
man or a child—as indeed it often is—as by the most skill- 
ful hunter: 

In some of the States to the North of Mason and Dix- 
on’s Line, there are no deer at all, and so no laws con- 
cernfng them; and in a great many others, there are laws 
against the use of dogs. A cursory examination of the 
Game Laws in Brief shows that in the United States and 
Canada there are no less than seventeen States and prov- 
inces in which the use of dogs in deer hunting is forbid- 
den. It will thus be seen that the sentiment of the 
Northern States—in which the conditions are widely 
different from those in the South—as expressed in their 
laws, is distinctly opposed to the practice of hounding 
deer, and that New York is far behind her sister States in 
this matter. 

The hounding of deer is advocated by many of the Ad- 
irondack hotel keepers and by the great army of summer 
visitors, who cannot hope to get a deer unless dogs are 
used. Those who urge the passage of this bill are sup- 
ported by the sentiment of the best sportsmen of the 
country. The bill ought to become a part of the law of 
the State. 
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A VIS-A-VIS WITH A PANTHER. 


Our camp fire was blazing ey, its hot breath 
wierdly tossing the hemlock branches above it while we 
sat around it enjoying its genial glow and the rest that 
comes so gratefully to the tired men after the fatigue and 
excitement of the chase. One and another recounted his 
experiences of the day, embellished with all the trivial in- 
cidents that only the sportsman ‘cares to tell or listen to. 
Ned Wilmarth, the youngest of the party, had just told 
of some curious tracks that he had seen on the sandy bank 
of the stream where he was watching a runway for deer. 

‘They look like cat-tracks in shape,”’ he said, ‘‘but are 
as large as my hand.”’ 

Some one suggested they might have been made by a 
panther, when the conversation drifted to facts and spec- 
ulations concerning that animal, whether its oft-repeated 
scream was a myth and whether it had ever been known, 
when unwounded. to attack man. 

“Well,” said Captain Burton, the most experienced 
hunter of the party except the guide, ‘‘I cannot say posi- 
tively that a panther will attack a man unprovoked, 
though I thought one day I was about to have it proved 
to me that he would.” 

There was a unanimous call for the story of this expe- 
rience,and a general stir of interest as the captain 
knocked the ashes from his pipe and settled himself com- 
fortably to tell it. 

“You may not think it worth hearing, since Iam here 
to tell it, but the way of it was this: 

It was a hot, droughty day in September when I was 
hunting partridges. I was having such poor luck that 
when I had got two birds I was so thirsty and tired, I was 
glad enough to come to a brook whose current. shrunken 
as it was by the drought, yet ran cool in the thick shade 
of the evergreens that clothed its banks. 

“I took a good draught from a rocky basin and sat 
down on a mossy log to rest and smoke. ButI was 
cheated of perfect rest in spite of the refreshing coolness 
and the softness of my seat, for I had scarcely taken the 
first whiff at my pipe when I began to feel an unaccount- 
able uneasiness, a dread of some impending evil, an oppres- 
sive sense of some unseen, baleful presence. . 

“‘I suppose you have all experienced the same feelings 
and generally fourid them quite unfounded in anything 
tangible. No calamity befel you, no evil presence mani- 
fested itself before you. 1 recollected such impressions of 
aw own, and argued with myself that these were as base- 

ess. 

“I scanned the thickets all about me, and listened in- 
tently. Not an animate object was visible, not a sound 
was to be heard but the monotonous trickle of the atten- 
uated brook and the occasional stir of the almost stagnant 
air among the tree-tops. In spite of these proofs of its 
causelessness, I couldn’t banish uneasiness and was 
strongly impelled to leave a place that seemed pervaded 
with an evil atmosphere. 

“Ashamed to yield to so cowardly an impulse, and to 
confess myself unable to cope with mere nervousness, I 
resolved to overcome it and enjoy my promised rest and 
smoke. So I stretched myself at length on the mossy 
cushion of the log and tried to lull myself to drowsiness. 

“The soothing sound of the trickling water and the 
sighing breeze, the lazy upward drift of the smoke that I 
watched through half-closed lids, dissolving among the 
knotted branches, were making some impression on my 
strained senses, when suddenly the monotone of the 
brook was broken by the sharp clatter of a pebble and 
the sound of quick lapping of water, coming from a little 
distance above me. 

“Springing to a sitting posture and looking in the direc- 
tion, I saw an encrmous panther, not more than fifty feet 
from me. 

““My movement had evidently first disclosed me to him, 
and for a moment he regarded me with a surprise as great 
as my own, while the dribble of his interrupted draught 
= from his thick under lip. Then his mouth opened 
and closed as if shaping an unvoiced cry. just as you have 
seen domestic cats do, and then he advanced a few steps 
and crouched down, still intently regarding me and nerv- 
ously gathering his hinder feet under him as if for a 
spring. 

“I caught up my gun without taking my eyes fiom 
him, and cocked both barrels. They were loaded with 
No. 6 shot, insignificant and ineffectual missiles against 
so formidable a beast, but they might blind him, I 
thought, if I could shoot straight and quick enough as 
he sprang. 

‘‘And there we sat staring at each other, I doing my best 
to exert the alleged power of the human eye to quell the 
wild beast; he evidently determined not to let a motion of 
mine escape him. 

“So we remained for what it seemed to me an intermin- 
able time; for I was terribly afraid, though I believe I was 
cool and felt a kind of curiosity as to how the affair 
would end. 

“If I took my pipe from my mouth or brushed a fly 
from my face, his eyes followed every movement, while 
he kept quite motionless, except a continual slow lashing 
of his tail, while I kept my eyes as steadily on his as their 
shifting glanccs would let me. 

“I noted the shadows slowly lengthening on the pebble 
bed of the shrunken brook and wondered if the panther 
had a purpose of holding me at bay till nightfall put me 
at his mercy. 

“Then a partridge came hurtling past me from beyond 
the position of my unpleasant vis-a-vis, evidently in 
affrighted flight. Icould see out of the corner of my 
left eye that the bird offered a beautiful cross shot as he 
went past me. Then came another and another in similar 
startled flight. Tnen a hare scurried by, and a panting 
woodchuck came shuffing down the bed of the brook 
without heeding me, though he passed within reach of 
my gun-barrels. 

“I was confusedly speculating on the cause of this 
generally alarm of the wood folk when the riddle was 
solved by a strong smell of smoke drifting into my face 
with the freshening breeze. The woods were on fire, 
and the flames were sweeping down upon me! 

“‘I was conscious of some satisfaction in the thought 
that they must first reach my unwelcome visitor. Almost 
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at the same moment he seemed to become aware of the 
common danger. He cast a — glance behind him, an- 
other on me and arose to his feet with the lithe, instanta- 
neous movement of the cat kind. He looked behind him 
again, and then with constant sidelong regard of me, be- 
gan to move slowly away, well to one side of me, just as 
you have seen-a tom-cat retire from the bloodless en- 
counter of brag and bluster. So he slid deviously out of 
sight, but had hardly disappeared when I heard him re- 
treating with long, rapid leaps. 

“T lost no time in following his example to the best of 
my ability. I heard the flames roaring and crackling be- 
hind me and felt their hot breath on my neck as I ran 
down the brook at the best speed I could make. Half 
an hour later I was safe in the midst of cleared fields.” 

“T’ll bet a cooky he wouldn‘t never ha’ teched ye of 
there hedn‘t ben no fire,” said our guide, poking a long 
splinter into the fire to get a light for his pipe. 

“Considering the stake you wager,”’ the Captain said 
when he had lighted his pipe with the same torch, “I 
don’t care to take the bet and have it decided by my own 
experience.” ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. 

RISBURGH, Vermont. 


GLIMPSES OF CAMP LIFE. 


IN THREE PARTS—PART II. 





Camping in the’snow is not always pleasant, but some 
times one “‘strikes it rich,’’ to use a miner’s phrase. 

One day. nearly the first of December, the writer and a 
friend started froma ranche on the South Boise for a trip 
back into the mountains for the express purpose of get- 
ting a big buck. The weather was threatening, and a big 
snow storm was looked for at any time. 

It was a good day’s trail to our proposed camp, and 
long before we made it, the snow fell fast. It was not 
cold, so beyond making it wet and disagreeable we got 
along very well, but the higher we climbed the more 
snow we encountered, and as evening came it was “‘get- 
ting right smart deep,’’ as Joe said. We were not sorry 
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rang out clearly and noisily as she pawed away the snow, 
searching out the,wild pea-vine, of which all horses in the 
West are so fond. 

As old Joe drained the last drop from his second cup of 
coffee (a miner’s pint tin cup) he wiped off his bush 
beard, and with a deep grunt of satisfaction said, ‘“Wall, 
my boy, I’m jist as satisfied as if I had eat a square meal, 
and now I’ll smoke.” 





About forty miles north of the short-line branch of the 
U. P. R. R. lie two sections of rolling country, divided by 
the South Boise River, known as East and West “Hig 
Prairie.’’ The **Little Camas’’ prairie lies south of this, and 
the “‘Big Camas” to the east. This is a fine country to 
hunt deer in late in the fall, after they have been driven 
out of the high mountains by the snow, and it is quite 
the custom of the ranchers and miners above to wait un- 
til the deer land up and get onto the high prairies and in 
the country adjacent, to go and kill their winter’s supply 
of meat. 

The country is quite accessible, and one can get in with 
team and wagon; and it is also an easy country to hunt 
over, compared with the higher mountains, there being 
little timber and not at so great an altitude. 

Late one November, a party of five of us left a ranche 
on the Sonth Boise for Fall Creek, which flows into the 
river from west High Prairie. As usual, when a party is 
made up indiscriminately at a ranche, everyone wants to 
go and some go whom you prefer to leave, and you al- 
ways get a late start. It was, therefore, about dusk 
when we had covered the twenty-five miles we had to 
travel, and the snow was falling fast in great flakes, 
which melted nearly as fast as they fell, making every- 
thing damp and uncomfortable. It was not a pleasant 
prospect for a camp, but we had about concluded to stop, 
as the lava rocks made it very bad going for the team, 
when one of the party happened to think that he had 
heard there was an old cabin somewhere below Fall 
Creek. and he thought that if we could get to it it would 
beat a camp in the,snow., So two of us, who were on 
horseback, started on, and after a brisk ride of a mile, 
found the cabin. It leaked some and there was no win- 
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On Deer Creek in the Snow. 


to mount the last divide, between the waters of Grouse - 
and Deer Creeks, and though we sighted a band of four 
deer, we traveled on to make camp before dark. Deer 
tracks were all about us as plentiful as sheep tracks in a 
pasture lot, and we hugged ourselves in joy to think we 
a got up there before the snow had driven the deer 
ower. 

We were just going down the last hill to the little val- 
ley where we would camp, when up jumped three deer, 
two full grown fawns and adoe. Some pretty shooting 
and chasing of pack horses kept us out until the winter 
evening was upon us, but we got all three of the deer, so 
we felt happy in spite of the cold, fast falling snow and 
general gloom. 

Imagine, kind reader, you who have looked upon such 
scenes, a dark winter evening, a snow-covered mountain 
country, with the pines and firs looking like great monu- 
ments of white, a little desolate valley and a something 
that from the river looked like a snuw drift, and from 
the front, like a dark hole, and two tired and wet men, 
with four ditto forlorn looking ‘‘cayuses’’ just roundin 
to, in front of such a den. Nothing very cheerfu 
about that, methinks I hear you say. But wait; gaze on 
this same scene an hour afterward. <A bright, blazing, 
—_ camp fire, throwing its light away back into the 
jack pines, making the interior of the den as light as day, 
and reflecting back heat enough to enable the hunters to 
discard their coats, though the temperature was below 
freezing in the open, for it had grown very cold. 

Spread out on a canvas pack cover was a simple—but 
to the hungry men, a very satisfying supper, ‘smoking 
hot. Fresh biscuit, fawn steaks, smothered in onions, 
fried ‘‘spuds,’’ (potatoes) Java coffee (best brand from 
home) and to wind up, some California honey, with 
ranche butter, for the hot biscuit. And best of all,a 
good healthy mountain appetite, than which no better 
sauce can be found in the wide world. 

We took our ease as we feasted on the good fare, and 
watched the snowflakes fall and melt, sputtering away in 
the blazing log fire. We could ever and anon catch a 
—— of the white form of old Dick, (Joe’s saddle 

orse) through the jack pines, and the bell on the mare 
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dow, but it had a big stone fire-place where we could build 
a rousing fire and was a fair refuge from the storm. 
While one man went back to pilot the outfit, the other 
hunted up some dry stuff and started a fire Soon atl had 
come in, and each man busied himself getting camp in 
shape. Horses were unhitched and hobbled, bells put on 
and then they were turned loose. Firevvood was brought 
by two of the boys, who found a dead pine near by and 
felled it, dragging huge loads into camp with a rope 
round a saddle horn on one of the cayuses. Supper was 
cooked on the fire in the great chimney and soon dis- 
patched, and then the fun began. 

One of the outfit was a chap who had tramped up into 
the mountains in the spring and had worked on the 
ranche allsummer. According to his own story, he had 
tramped all over the country, and the tales he told were 
at least entertaining, if not instructive. The rest of the 
boys were of a different stamp, but they liked to get 
“Big Charley” talking and they did it. He could talk 
and eat, but was no hunter. ‘‘Could not hit a flock of 
barns,’’ as one of the boys said, and he confessed that he 
shut his eyes when he pulled the trigger. The next day 
Charley proved that this must be so, for he shot five 
shots at a lynx which lay dead, (having been killed by one 
of the party) within twenty feet of him, and never 
touched it. The boys all warned him that if he went 
out with them and pointed his rifle in their direction they 
would shoot him. 

Our hunt at Fall Creek wasashort one, but we had 
some fun. Five deer and a lynx in less than two days’ 
actual hunting was not bad. 





I once spent a few days with a cngie companion in a 
charming spot near meee mines, Idaho, where deer 
were fairly plenty, and the weather was perfection. It 
was in September, that most charming month of the year 
in the mountains, when berries are ripe and game is ready 
for the hunter. The cold snows and storms of the later 
autumn have not come, the sun shines brightly every 
day, the air is crisp, cool and exhilarating, especially in 
the morning and evening, and one feels a joy in being 
alive, 
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Our little tent was pitched beside a pine that seemed to’ 


shelter the packs}and the rest of our outfit. Our five 
horses had excellent feed and a crystal stream ran just 
below us. How we hunted from this camp, killed some 
deer, had one half eaten up by a bear, watched for the 
bear, aidn’t get the bear, didn’t find the gold ledge we 
were looking for, etc., would spin this tale out too long. 
and besides we only started to give some “glimpses of 
camp life,’’ not to write a hunting story in detail. 

And now, kind reader, if the glimpses you have had 
please you, I am sure a good “‘square lopk”’ will delight 
you, and the only advice I shall offer in closing is to say, 
go, see for yourself. 


“Now, all may come who seek, afar from crowds. 
The grand in nature, for we now engage 
The potent ‘genii’ of this iron age, 
Fire, steam and steel and rise above the ciouds!” 


FRANK F. FRISBIE, 
DetroItT, Mich. 


UNCLE RUSTY AND OLD SILE. 
A Backwoods Correspondence. 
BY F. BERKELEY SMITH. 





IN CAMP ON LITTLE OTTER CREEK. 


I’m goin to answer your letter to-night ’cause Rube is 
goin’ down in the mornin’ with what pelts we’ve got 
ready, and bring back some pervisions. I was mighty 
glad to hear from ye. I was wonderin’ if it warn’t about 
time for ye to talk a little to your ole pal. 

Ye see we git our mail when they is any, ev’ry month. 
We uster get it ev’ry two weeks, but this allfired squall 
set in and froze ev’rything up s’ tight that its more’n our 
mails wuth to get out to th’ settlemint. I could git over 
thar oftener, snow er no snow, if I was able to be up an’ 
about, but ever since I had that fall off’en the lidge up 
on Spottid Mountin. its been all I could do to git round 
th’ camp and help Ed tote wood. 

I was sorry that I couldn’t git over to the celebration, 
but I'd be dad dinged if I'd let Ed drug me on the sled, 
so I hed to gin it up. Must have had a time, ez the 
feller said. 

I kin jest git out now to fish on the pond. Ed he cuts 
the holes and sets th’ tip ups and I kin watch ’em from 
camp, and when I see one rise up, I hobble out to it and 
yank thunder out of ’em. 

Warnt that a snow we had? I tell ye I wuz afeard our 
ole shanty ed git snowed under sure, but Ed he kept 
pokin’ it off ’um th’ roof so now we kin git out and in 
preddy comfurbul. 

Say what your a min’ to, Ed Cummins is an almighty 
good man in th’ woods, and he’s preddy handy with trap- 
pin’. We've had better luck this winter than I ever see 
it since you and me was trappin’ up on Shingle Shanty 
and round thar Goll; warn’t that trappin’ with a veng- 
ince? Ye see Ed’s so powerful cunnin’ thar aint nothin’ 
he can’t coax into his traps. He’s goin’ down to-morrer 
and shant be back for about four days and I doubt if he 
does then. I presume to say he’ll git fuller’n er mink. 


* Wall, I swan, if Ed didn’t go en fergit to take my letter 
to th’ settlemint with him. Ye see he was so allfired sot 
on gittin’ full that he come near leavin’ the hull passell 
of hides He’s gone{now, an’ who doyou think come along 
thro’ th’ notch but} Charlie Mnnsey and Gus Skinner. 
Hope never to see th’ back of my neck if it warn’t jest 
az I’m tellin’ ye. ; 

They come on their snow shoes haulin’ a sled with the 
awfullest moose on it you eversee. Goll, it warnt no 
earring they was draggin’ nuther—weighed clus onto 
fifteen hundred, if he weighed a pound. 

It was about sundown when I heered the dangdest yel- 
lin’ and cussin’. Wall, I couldn’t do nothin’ but yell and 
cuss back at ’em, cause I cudn’t git aout and travil none, 
cause m’ leg isso sore. Preddy soon they come back up 
and said they was goin’ thro’ to the big shanty th’ next 
day, and that all hands was goin’ to drag out what pelts 
and ven’son they had to th’ settlemint. Wall, what a 
time we had, I'd gin er doller to have had ye thar. 
Course they had some ole witch-er-pee-sass reduched ez 
you say about one-half with alcohol. Wall, sir, we riz 
thunder an a shanty, no use talkin’. 

Bimeby, when we wus gettin’ kinder quieted down, 
Gus, he begun to tell how him and Charlie Munsey got 
th’ moose. Ye see they was gummin off backon ‘‘Peaked 
Mountain,” ez they hadn’t had any luck trappin', when 
all to once they came onto some tracks leadin off towards 
th’ north. They follied it till it went up thro’ Wild Cat 
Holler, up thar whar you and me got that bark for our 
camp two years ago last fall. They had thar dog with 
’em, so Gus, he tuk th’ haound and Charlie he clim up a 
big sprauce and waited. Wall, he said he waite about 
half an hour when he heerd th’ dog comin’ down th’ 
mount’in lickety split, and jest as th’ moose come along, 
Charlie onhitched and dropped him in his tracks. Gus, 
he come up, and was so oxcited. he up and jumped onto 
th’ moose. Wall, sir, that animile want dead yit, and 
off he started with Gus a-ridin’ him. Gus says he rid 
that moose more’n a mile fore he could git a holt on him 
and cut his throat. 

Wall, its might lonesome, ez th’ feller said, alone in 
this here shanty, and I wisht ye was here, but I suppose 
your happy cause your whar you kin g't good licker and 
see somebody once in a while. We'll come out long 
towards the ore art of April. Wall, I must git to skin- 
nin’ what rats Bd has ketched. Old drive sends his 
respects. Yours faithful, SILE, 


North Dakota Notes. 
F Farao, N. D., March 5.—Our State Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation prepared an excellent game bill, which was intro- 
duced and reported favorabl ’: but it has gone the way of 
many others this session, ‘‘been indefinitely postponed.” 
for the reason that ‘‘it is fully covered by the code.’”’ We 
hope such is the fact, but have reason to doubt it. 

The annual meeting of the South Dakota State Sports- 
men’s Association will be held at Fargo Friday evening, 
June 14, 1895. 

Wild geese made their first appearance here this season 
on the 1st inst. Snow entirely gone, but rivers and lakes 
are not open. , _ _ C. E. R. 
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Slatuyal History. 


WOODS NOTES. 


I once caught a bear in a heavy steel trap by one of his 

fore feet, at the foot of the narrows in Sielivabunbemenk 
Lake, one of the Rangeleys. I heard him scream two 
miles ee | and on going to the spot found he had climbed 
a crotched cedar and dropped down by the run, as they 
frequently do to try to free themselves from the trap. As 
he fell the trap caught in the crotch of the tree and he 
stretched down just far enough for his hind feet to touch 
a log which lay at the foot of the tree. I landed my boat 
within ‘a rod of the bear and was astonished to see the 
creature jump; he would spring from the log into the air 
from four to six feet, then drop back, then rebound, and 
each time give one of his unearthly yells that was a blood 
circulator-—which pranks he kept up until shot dead. 

I had set a bear trap beside Sunday Pond, on the carry 
between Lake Umbagog and Richardson, and a few days 
after, a man coming up through the carry told me I had 
a bear in my trap. Lat once started down, some five miles, 
to secure him. When nearing the spot where the trap 
was set I heard him holler and immediately after heard 
the trap jingle. When I got near enough to see the bear 
he was pounding the trap on a rock. It was on his fore 
foot, and he would lift the trap high in the air, then 
scream, then bring it down with great force on a large 
rock near by. He had just got caught, and would 
doubtless have released himself if I had not got to him 
just as I did. 

A trap set in a swamp near the pond in the river was 
carried away by a big bear. After searching several 
hours I discovered the bear in the top of a tall fir tree. 
He had climbed the tree, breaking the limbs as he went, 
and reaching the top had slid the trap. over the top of 
the tree, then propping had hung up with some eight or 
ten feet of the tree sticking up above and through the 
trap. I had to cut the tree down to get the bear. 

I once set a log trap, or dead fall for a bear, a large 
trap, and when I went to tend it a Canada lynx lay dead 
in front of the trap some four feet away. He had touched 
the bait and jumped back just far enough for the heavy 
dead fall to hit him on the head and knock him away. 

Very few people, or even sportsmen, have seen the 
winter feeding grounds and works of the moose, com- 
monly called a moose yard. 

In following up the late fall works or feeding of the 
moose, the hunter is guided entirely by the breakings of 
the buds of the twigs of small trees and bushes, with per- 
haps a little gnawing of the bark of a small willow or 
maple now and then. After following the signs a mile or 
two, it is easy to conjecture the mountain he is steering 
for, and it is quite probable that the moose have their 
winter yarding place decided upon in early fall, if not be- 
fore mid-summer. I believe the bulls that live on the 
mountains in veng: d summer, isolated from the herd, 
while waiting for their antlers to harden, after they have 
attained their full length and are in the ‘‘velvet,’’ as 
hunters term it, and very tender, they discover a place 
— the next winter and lead the herd there the next 

all. 

They commence at the foot of the mountain in early 
winter, working up the base and along the sides of the 
ridge, back and forth, and before the snow gets full 
winter depth, reach the top and commence working down 
the side of the mountain while the snows are deep, thus 
miking it easier to break the deep snow, and peel or 
gnaw the bark from every small-sized tree in their way, 
preferring the willow, maple and moose wood, and mak- 
ing the woods look like new furniture, gnawing the bark 
high up, ten or twelve feet, by standing on their hind feet 
with their knees against the tree. 

No one can imagine the appearance of the fresh works 
of a moose yard in winter—their well trodden paths in 
the snow in every direction, and the bright new wood as 
far as the eye can reach—and the sensation of knowing 
that you are in the immediate vicinity of the largest 
game of the forest and perhaps within easy range. 

Three domestic heifers, two years old, are yarding this 
very winter in the Aroostook woods. They got wild dur- 
ing the summer by running at large in a pasture sur- 
rounded by the forest, and have been hunted with dog and 
gun by men trying to capture them, dead or alive, but are 
as wild as moose or deer. Their owners are awaiting 
deep snows. 

In war time, when raw furs were worth more than 
greenbacks, and mink skins were worth aten-dollar bill, I 
was one day fishing through the ice in the west arm of 
Mollychunkemunk Lake, one of the coldest days in Feb- 
ruary. I espied a mink coming from the shore, asif to cross 
to the woods on the other side, about a quarter of a mile. 
I at once started to get in shore of him so as to cut him 
off, which I easily did. Then a race commenced between 
myself and the mink. I noticed he was making fora 
bunch of snow in the middle of the lake, and as I rapidly 
gained on him he made a hole into the pile of snow as I 
came upon him. I thought I had him sure, and got down 
on 1ay knees to try and see him as he disappeared in the 
snow. At that moment the ice gave way and I went 
hea:lforemost into the frozen water. I soon scrambled 
out and found it was an air hole over a sunken rock. I 
started for my camp as fast as possible, about a half mile 
away, but before I reached the camp my clothes were 
frozen stiff and I had to lie down to kindle my fire. 

BETHEL, Maine. J. G. Ricu. 


Cape Cod Winter Notes. 


This anaes and ice-bound region has presented 
numer jus anowalies in its natural history during the 
present cold season. The king eider, for example, usually 
a winter resident,or at least a casual visitor, has not been 
observed at all at Woods Holl. Last year it was in mod- 
erate abundance. The common eider has been limited 
e nee of about 500, which are still to be found irthe 
“*hole.”’ 

Gunners have occasionally pushed flat-bottomed boats 
over the shore ice to leads of open water and have emptied 
a barrel or two into the flock, but then the sport was 
abruptly ended by the flight of the birds. Sheldrakes 
were plentiful for a week or ten days, when the first ice 
made its appearance. Whistlers were scarce; ve y few 
have been seen, Old squaws are as abundant’as usual. 


A very unusual occurrence here was the killing of a red 
head in the “thole’”’ on Feb. 16. Another remarkable duck 
for the locality was a harlequin, which was killed Dec. 27, 
by Vinal N. Edwards, Jr., the first of its kind seen here. 
= Auks and murres, usually common winter birds at 
Woods Holl, having been conspiciously wanting. 
Finally, there has been a remarkable scarcity of hair 
seals. Only one has been seen in the vicinity and that is 
a little one which makes its appearance about once a 
week. The seals are absent from Buzzards Bay also, and 
their disappearance has caused considerable guessing as 
to its cause. As a rule they are plentiful in winter, and 
especially in cold winters. Perhaps the fish upon which 
they depend for a livelihood have also been driven off or 
destroyed by the intense cold. 

Woops HOLL, Mass., Feb. 23. ‘T. ecee 


Nests of Tree Frogs. 


Ata recent meeting of the Zoological Society, of Lon- 
don, Dr. E. A. Goeldi described the breeding habits of 
certain tree frogs inhabiting the province, Rio Janeiro. 
One species builds a nest of mud on the shallow borders 
of ponds for the protection of its young while in the 
larval state. In another species the female carries the 
eggs upon her back and the larval changes take place 
within the egg. A third attaches its slimy egg mass to 
withered banana leaves, forming a nest in which the 
young remain until they reach the air-breathing stage of 
existence. 

The pouch intended to receive the eggs in some tree 
frogs is expanded so as to cover almost the entire back 
when filled. The young either leave the pouch as tad- 
poles or they may complete their metamorphosis within 
its protection. 


Divers in the North River. 
March 17, Editor Forest and Stream:—When crossing 
the ferry from Jersey City to Courtlandt street Saturday 
morning I was surprised to see a pair of divers in the 


- river, which, from their size and appearance I took to be 


the red-necked grebe (Podiceps griseigena., They were 
near the New York shore scarcely more than a gunshot 
from the boat, while another passed them about as close 
on the other side. The birds did not fly or seem much 
alarmed at their unusual surroundings, and attracted 
considerable attention and interest among those of the 
passengers who noticed them. J. R. Sucw. 


Early Bird Notes. 

One solitary robin has been here all winter. Every a 
when the weather is fair he goes to a house in the Sixt 
ward and they feed him. 

‘Saw four (4) bluebirds Feb, 1, but no migratory robins 
until March 1. 

Wild geese reported going north March 8. 

J. OTIS FELLOWS. 





Game Bag and Gun. 


Sportsmen’s Exposition. 


May 13 to 18. Madison Square Garden, New York.—First annual 
Sportsmen’s Exposition. 


THE SUNNY SOUTH. VII. 


THE PLEASURES OF THE PIROGUE. 


Cuicago, Ill., March 9.—In one of his interesting 
articles from New Orleans, Mr. B.: Waters has written 
very feelingly about the experience of a novice in a 

irogue, and at the time I enjoyed reading the story, for 
Thad been there myself and could bear testimony to the 
accuracy of the description. Anyone who has ever 
mounted one of these Cajun craft will be ready to con- 
cede it the teeterishest, ticklishest, trembliest and gener- 
ally doggonedest boats ever contrived by a lay water-goer. 
The lazier a man is, the smaller he will make his boat. 
The birch bark of the Indian is the evolution of the easy- 
paddling idea deep-seated in the brain of one of the laziest 
of mortals. Now, the Cajun is the only mortal being 
lazier than an Indian, and thus the pirogue, the national 
and typical boat of the ’Cajun, is the only boat more 
teetery and ticklish than the birch bark. That it is 
harder to ride than a birch, anyone who has tried both 
will readily admit. A bare, round log is far easier to ride 
than a ’Cajun pirogue, which has qualities of its own in 
slithery slipperiness on the water. A man’s first ride in 
a pirogue is much like his first attempt on the ski. He 
finds his mount possessed of a thousand malignant spirits 
eager to take a fall out of him. 

If there is a better paddler in the world than the Am- 
erican Indian, it is the American ’Cajun. Let the novice 
get into the craft of either one alone, and he will probably 
not be able to keep right side up. But let the designer of 
the craft get into it with him and the case is changed. 
The racing canoe without wind in her sails, the bicycle 
standing still, become the canoe under sail, stiff and 
steady, and the bicycle in firm and confldent motion. 
The or man has learned the art of saving muscular 
tissue by balancing, and he has learned to keep his bal- 
ancing by the blade of his paddle in the water. Once in 
the pirogue, with a good paddler driving you on, and you 
are ready to swear that all your fears were unfounded. 
But let your ’Cajun stop to light a cigarette—which he 
is bound to do at least every three minutes—and the re- 
vulsion is immediate and abject. An ague seizes on the 
keel of the sassafras ship beneath you. It trembles and 
balances beneath you in evil ecstacy. You shiver and 
tremble with it, and try to balance against its freakish 
slips and shudders. With no support whatever, seated 
prone in the bottom of the knife-edged concern, with 
hands not daring to touch the gunwale. already almost 
submerged, you strain gigantically with all the muscles 
of your back, instead of lopping limply from side to side, 
The perspiration starts upon your brow. Your back 
aches with your effort to hold the boat erect. But still 
it shivers and trembles, as do the balances of one weigh- 
ing delicate things. In suspense you feel about to cry 
out, to beseech, to implore, to promise ransom. Then 
your Cajun, who has nearly upset you by striking a 
match upon the gunwale, calmly sets the boat gliding 
again, and for three minutes you breathe, you chatter, 
you essay a feeble joke, till it alle mes backugain. Fop, 
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FOREST AND 


STREAM. 





gg ge put gg cigarette, with a pinch of tobacco 
in it will] only burn so long, and if a ‘Cajun smoke not, 
he perisheth. 

ere were four of these tickly, tiny dug-outs at our 
camp on Dead Man’s bayou, away down at the mouth of 
the Mississippi, when I met my friends Foster, Divine and 
Organ there. Also there were four ’Cajuns who alleged 
they could take a man, his gun, ammunition and decoys 
in each and paddle the whole without a drowning. I 
boldly pronounced the latter an impossibility, and asked 
whether a mortal being had ever been seen in ore of 
these boats, which didn’t seem bigger than a collar-box 
mashed endways. 

“Some man can wide in peewoog,”’ said Monsieur Oc- 
tave, “‘an’some man he fall out of peewoog, yas, him. 
You get in an’ see if you prob’ly fallout, “fore we go 
hunt.” 

So I went into a pirogue alone and paddled across the 
bayou to get a picture of the camp, and chancing to re- 
turn without accident. M. Octave graciously said ‘prob’ly 
Icould go hunt. Mary Ann (Emilien), my pusher, the 
homeliest and best of the lot, also assured me that he had 
never drowned very many men, and didn’t believe I would 
get drowned. ‘‘Mais, dat Mr. Org,’ ’’ said he, “he got 
our peewoog. We got ‘ti’’ peewoog, vas.’’ And this in 
fact was true. Mr. Organ was there first, and discover- 
ing Mary Ann’s big pirogue to be a ship compared to the 
others, calmly appropriated it for the use of his 215 
pounds of humanity, a good deal of which stuck out over 
the edge at that. There remained for Mary Ann and me a 

woog sovery petite that I was ready to aver my shell- 

x would sink it. It may have been eight or nine feet 
long and say two fingers wide. I besought Mr. Organ to 
swap, pleading the inexperience of the only novice left of 
the crowd, all of whom had by this time had their first 
rides in the Cajun boats. 

“Not if I know it!’’ said Mr. Organ. ‘“‘I was in that 
little ’un yesterday, and I don’t went in it any more. I 

t a family, a wife and a dog, and you haven't. It 

on’t make any difference if you do get drowned. Go 
ahead.”’ 

ALONE WITH MARY ANN. 

This was encouraging in the early morning, when at 
last we had made up our minds to go slay something to 
eat. But there was only one thing to do. 
If you expect to get hit, you get it, but if you go 
ahead in, sometimes you don't get hit. Of course, I de- 
termined to go into that pirogue. but I give my solemn 
word of honor I had not the least doubt in the world I 
would get a wetting, which might be serious to 
me, bundled up in shooting gear. I was confi- 
dent it was my duty to go on and get drowned if need 
be. Therefore, I left some few simple directions as to the 
disposal of my effects, took a last glance at the bright 
morning sun and slid down into or on top of the baby 
boat which Mary Ann had pinned to the bank with the 
paddle. We showed a freeboard of an inch and a half 
above the water. The water looked very cold and black. 
I thought of the name of Dead Man’s boyou and shivered. 
Mary Ann lit a cigarette. The pirogue shivered; we all 
shivered. When Mary Ann threw the match overboard 
I nearly fell out of the baat. ‘‘’Ti peewoog!’”’ murmured 
Mary Ann. 

The other boats crawled out ahead of us, gliding with a 
beautiful, easy motion along in the middle of the channel. 
I admired the perfection of the paddlers’ art. which kept 
them so stable. Mary Ann sent our boat along with 
equal beauty, but I cautioned him to keep in shore, and 
to spill me out on the side toward the bank when the 
time came, at which the others, a day older in ex- 
perience than I, guyed me abundantly, but to no purpose. 
Every time Mary Ann lit a cigarette I groaned and pro- 
tested I was not happy, and the others laughed heart- 
lessly. Then all at once, before we had gone half of our 
three miles of paddling journey, I was seized of a strange 
confidence in the little boat and its master. I knew it 
was the right product of its environment. I admired Mary 
Ann as the possessor of an accomplishment worthy of a 
man. Then the little ship grew steady asachair. My 
marrow crept no more, and my back no longer wobbled. 
We lett the shore and went mid-channel with our friends. 
The tiny waves rippled along our side as the speed in- 
creased. The lesson was learned. The facon a piroguer 
was acquired. It is only the first step that counts. To- 
day Iadmire the pirogue and the men who handle it so 
skillfully. The duck hunter who goes to the mouth of 
the River to shoot—and there are few better or more ac- 
cessible winter fowling grounds—must go to his shooting 
in a pirogue. At first this will dismay him, but if he 
keeps cool and trusts his paddler the chances are far in 
favor of his safety. When it comes to getting over the 
mud bars into the holes where ducks are working, he will 
see that the pirague is the boat proper for the country— 
the right thing in the right place. : 

ABOUT THE DUCKS. 

But about the ducks. _What difference about the 
ducks, anyhow, that morning within sound of the culf 
surf? Certainly there were plenty of them, and certai: 
we did not get very many of them, and certainly we did 
not care. There wasa very strong ebb tide that morn- 
ing, and the jucks *“‘went out with the tide.” The bare 
flats became seas of bottomless, slimy mud, from which 
the water fell away in a thousand babbling rips and noisy 
channels. The passes connecting the pond hole of the 
rushes became slippery avenues of slime,on which the 
pirogue left a deep and narrow track like that of some 
giant serpent. We could not get to our intended shoot- 
ing grounds without getting out and wading waist 
in the mud,.a la "Cajun. This Mr. Organ’s pusier 
the tough, was forced to do in order to have his freight 
back in time for luncheon, and Mr. .Organ declares he 
never in his life heard anyone swear the way Tom did 

We pushed into the reeds in such places as we cou 
and watched and listened, though shooting vers little 
The keen salt air was refreshing, and the sights se 
sounds‘of the sea marsh novel to most of us. Out of the 
reeds came a continuous Babel of strident sounds. 


ainly 


deep 
Tom, 


could, 


: : the 
discordant product of myriads of ‘‘marsh hens” (king 
rail). Now and then one of these ‘i 


big rail would steal 
from cover out upon some mud bank, eagerly observed 


perhaps, by some gunner who had discovered that king 
rail is exceedingly good when broiled. It took snap 
shooting to get him, for his hurried run jback to cover 
was almost as swift as flight. 


Nexi to the rails in numbers were the; raccoons, I 


’ 





March 30, 1895. 





never saw such a coon country in my life. 
five in view at the same time, and hardly a ud bank but 
bore a ring-tailed visitor fishirg for clams. They were 
smallish, and rather yellowish coons, as I Jearned by trap- 
ping one night in the rushes back of our tent. They 
had paths all over the marsh. Trapping coon is a main 
‘Cajun industry, though skins of such quality bring only 
about twenty-five cents. 

We fooled around on the marsh for a while. then, with 
singular unanimity, got hungry and concluded to go in to 
camp, our httle fleet of pirogues gathering in at about 
the same time. Then we sat and fanned ourselves at 
mid-day and ordered luncheon. This was about a sample 
of our shooting. I never was before a member of so dil- 
letante a crowd of shooters. Nobody wanted to shoot, 
and Jim complained he couldn’t get ducks enough to 
cook, but we smiled and told him to cook something else. 
And every man declared he had never had so lazy a hunt 
or so good a time. We just sat around and told stories, 
and woke Mr. Foster up and made him recite things. 

One evening we had a visitor, a friend of our hosts, Dr. 
Jno. N. Thomas, the quarantine officer for Port Eads, at 
the mouth of the river. Dr. Thomas is a very ardent 
shooter, and we all turned out for a hunt that evening, a 
special dispensation from Mr. Octave permitting us to 
shoot after noon. We had seen some very large flights 
into a series of pond holes not half a mile from our camp 
the evening before. This evening the tide was not so 
good (the ducks seemed to come up with the tide) but we 
did get a few ducks that time. Dr. Thomas got some- 
thing over a dozen in half an hour or so, and we could 
all see from our near.by stands that he was a rattling 
good duck-shot, for he fired only two or three shots which 
did not drop a bird. He was possessed of the proper en- 
thusiasm, too, and waded hip-leep in the mud to get to 
his shooting stand, to which not even a pirogue could at- 
tain, 


THE JUMPING-OFF PLACE, 


It was Dr. Thomas as I remember it, who spread sedi- 
tion in our camp by meansof an invitation to come down 
and see him at Port Eads. One fine morning we folded 
our tents, or rather, the servants did, and we boarded the 
lugger of Monsieur Octave and sailed away from Dead 
Man’s bayou, thus breaking up one of the oddest and 
pleasantest camps I ever helped to tenant. After a brief 
stop at Quarantine station to say good-bye to Dr. Mayer, 
we made sail down the Mississippi to Dr. Thomas’ station 
at Port Eads, which is the very jumping-off place for the 
Mississippi, and the last point of authority of the United 
States this side of the big light ship. At this lower 
quarantine station. the atmosphere is very salty, tarry and 
generally naval. Here abide the pilots who bring in the 
big ocean-going vessels. Every other man you meet here 
is a captain, and a man on whose shoulders large responsi- 
bilities rest. The government has also officers, engineers, 
etc., stationed here on the never-ending work of keeping 
up the jetties. Port Eads, as everybody knows, was 
named after the great engineer who originated the jetty 
system. They gave him in contempt the narrowest and 
shallowest of the three main passes of the mouth of the 
big river to make his experiment on, but out of this he 
made the channel through which all the great commerce 
of the river comes. Dr. Thomas erplained all about the 
jetties as we went down the river. Then the commander 
of the United States dredge boat invited us to dinner, and 
we kept him busy explaining where he got such oysters 
and such fish. And a crew of captains, everyone more 
nautical and good natured than all the rest, took us 
aboard a big steamer and out around the light ship, 
where we felt the full swell of the great gulf and realized 
that we were really out at sea and quite beyond the end 
of the Mississippi. 

HYPNOTISM AND DUCKS. 


For our Port Eads reception, at the hands of Dr. 

Thomas and his friends, I can only say it was of a piece 
with all the other kindnesses we received continually and 
continuously all through our whole sojourn in the South, 
and anything more than that could rot be said. This 
said in cold type, will mean little to the traveller who is 
ignorant of the South but any man who has ever been in 
the South and met its representative men on anything of 
a social footing will know what it means, and will under- 
stand that out of such features will come memories far 
more keen and pleasant than any concerned with the 
actual sport of shooting, no matter what may be the size 
of the bag involved. Here, then, at the end of the river, 
the men from the beginning of the river saw their duck 
hunt end and fade away into forgetfulness, which quite 
swallowed up their original purpose. I suppose, to make 
this a really good shooting story, I ought to give a few 
figures of large size about the number of ducks we killed, 
and present particulars how any small remnant of ducks 
left by us can be most easily and immediately killed. It 
is all the fault of Dr. Thomas, Dr. Mayer, and all those 
sea-faring men down there in Louisiana. Our intentions 
were good, We meant to kill a few thousand ducks, and 
I meant to write a great story about it all, but these men 
made us forget all about it, and we fell to visiting instead 
of shooting. That was the way itall happened, and I dis- 
claim responsibility for the whole business. All the way 
up the river my friend Organ was telling what a fine 
time he had had, the best hunt he ever had in his life; yet 
I doubt very seriously whether Mr. Organ killed over a 
half dozen ducks on his whole trip. Those men down 
there cast a spell over usI believe. Before the hypnotism 
of a Southern welcome, the Northern man is helpless as 
a babe. With this explanation { beg readers to pardon 
the smallness of our score of ducks. We hadn’t lost any 
ducks. We thought we had, but we hadn’t. 
_ So one morning the big flyer, steamer Louisiana, carry- 
ing mails between New York and New Orleans, came into 
the offing headed up, and Dr. Thomas hustled us together 
to catch the fastest boat for the city to which it now be- 
came necessary for some of us toreturn. The captain of 
the Louisiana probably didn’t want to stop, but he did, 
after nearly pulling a leg out of our tiny steam launch, 
so we went aboard and said good-byes which came hard. 
The ride up river, 122 miles to New Orleans, was one of 
the pleasantest features of our experiences on the Father 
of Floods. Then we left Mr. Foster, our host of the 
camp, at his home in the city, Mr. Divine returning to 
his home in Mempbis and taking me along with him, and 
Mr. Organ continuing north to his home in Chicago, to 
which city I was glad enough I did not have to return 
for a time, 


s 


Once we saw - 


About further wanderings in divers parts of the South 
I hope I shall not weary by telling in coming numbers of 
Forest and Stream. As to the duck shooting at the 
mouth of the Mississippi River, I wish to say that it is 
there, plenty of it, open and accessible, such shooting as 
a Ronco man knows nothing of in these days. ButI 
must urge any intending visitor of these regions to be 
very careful to steer clear of charms and spells, lest there- 
by ‘he, going stoutly forth resolved upon a quest for 
ducks, shall come back ingloriously of the firm belief 
that after all he hasn’t lost any ducks. 
s E. Hoven. 
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ADDENDA FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


Friends of Forest and Stream in the South have been 
good enough to send the following among other letters of 
comment upon the article on the “Sunny South,’”’ now 
current in the paper. 

QUARANTINE STATION, Port Eaps, La., February 19.— 
Allow me to congratulate and thank you for your first 
article on the Sunny South. There is not a Southerner 
who reads this article who will not feel grateful to you, 
and every Southern gentleman sportsman will feel en- 
deared to you for the kind words said in the article. We 
and our section here have been so misunderstood, mis- 
judged and maligned that such expressions from a 

orthern brother make us believe that truth will at 
length triumph and prevail. 

We are all one people of the greatest and grandest 
country under the sun, and there is no earthly sense or 
reason for sectional prejudice or feeling. The South to- 
day is as loyal to the Union as any other section of the 
country, and the opportunity only needs to present itself 
to her stalwart legions hurrying to the front to up- 
hold the Nation’s honor. 

Our weather here has been extremely cold—down to 18° 
above—at this, the extreme southern point of Louisiana. 
Snow fell last Thursday to the depth of six inches, and 
everything was frozen stiff. During this weather, with 
two companions, I went about twenty miles up the river 
above Fort Jackson for a snipe hunt, and in five hours our 
three guns brought down 72 jack snipe, 15 rabbits and 15 

uail. The snipe shooting was particularly fine. Often 
they would get up just out of range and fly off for a half 
mile, then turn and come down with the wind at about 
seventy-five miles an hour, and as they passed over our 
heads we would drop them. As there was from five to ten 
inches of snow on the ground frequently, in falling they 
would tumble with such force as almost to bury them- 
selves in the snow. I can say with certainty that such 
sport under such circumstances and conditions was never 
before enjoyed by any other sportsman in Louisiana. _ 

Knowing that I shall read the other articles in the series 
with as much pleasure as the first, lam, yours truly, 

JNO. N. THOMAS. 

Mempuis, March 1—The articles on the ‘“‘Sunny South”’ 
are creating quite a sensation down here. Aside from 
the personal interest of some of us, the articles are giving 

at satisfaction to the mass of po on account of the 
rank manner in which you deal with the two subjects, 
“the North and the South of it.’”’ and certainly nothing 
could give a more graphic description of bear life in Mis- 
sissippi than that of your stay with Bobo. I think some 
of my lady friends enjoyed these articles about as much 
as anything they ever read, in fact I have heard nothing 
but nice things about them. T. A.D 





GrRanp Rapips, Mich., Feb. 16.—I want to thank you 
for the interesting reading to be found in your stories of 
the South published in the sportsman’s own paper, the 
Forest and Stream, and I hope so long as you are one of 
its staff you'll never give up these trips and never fail to 
give the readers accounts of them. They will always re- 
main in my mind as pleasant memories of a section of 
country so different from the North. 

I agree with you that the South has oa enough, 
so far as the sportsmen are concerned. If the north in 
one respect could keep up with the south, it would do 
very well. That one thing is to keep the spirit of hospi- 
tality. 2 

I oo not the only pleased with the stories of the Sunny 
South. I am sure that I speak in behalf of the majority 
of the readers of Foiest and Stream when I say keep at it. 
C. F. DisBkow. 


“™, 





‘ BROWNSVILLE, March 1.—Salutations and thanks. As 
the open season on quail closed yesterday, and our guns 
are now laid away till the young —— are edible, 
which with us is about the first of May. and as our 
mutual friends have deputed me to give you a resume of 
happenings in this locality since. November, when you 
visited us, 1 will endeavor to give the same in as con- 
densed form as possible, a duty of great pleasure by the 
way, as we much enjoy reading in ‘ours the like reports 
as to fish and game which it publishes. 

To begin with, about 100 residents of our town and 
neighborhood visited the Big Lake in the Mississippi bot- 
tom, thirty miles off, for fur, fin, feather and fun, during 
the month of November, and never in the history of camp- 
ing was there a greater abundance of the enumerated 
articles in evidence. Dr. Sevier, Sr., and the elder Moses 
went first, carrying their own and several other families, 
and these in turn were followed by others till our com- 
munity was threatened with disruption nearly. And 
talk of the enjoyment men have in camp, why, they are 
not in it; wait till you see a sportsman’s good wife select 
a camping place, order the arrangements of it, the cook- 
ing appurtances, the setting of tables, fixing the commis- 
sarv department, the good things stored in proper places. 

Well, of game and fish they got plenty, and returned in 
improved health and with the spirits that always attend 
such enjoyable outings. About the middle of the month, 
Dr. Taylor and his party had their annual two weeks— 
catching more fish, killing more turkeys, ducks and other 
game than in many previous years; our friends Moses and 
McConnies leading the list on turkeys by killing nine, and 
also by catchting a trout weighing five and one-half 
Popout Christmas, Dr. T. D. Cooper and party crossed 
the river into Arkansas and got two deer, some turkeys 


and many fish, and will next fall return to the same 


"e all our sporting crew were not so fortunate as 


to be in camp, we nev 


were not prevented from 
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paying our respects to the quail, which were’and‘are now, 
after the most unprecedented slaughter, and. three weeks 
of cold, the like of which no mar. in our section has seen, 
more numerous than ever known, and we shot till’tired, 
and followed by eating to —. As a specimen’of what 
we have left. will say that Dr. Taylor and friends flushed 
on the 26th. 35 coveys, averaging one dozen’ to the covey, 
bagging 54 to the two guns. Dr. Cooper and two friends 
on part of the same groiind two days latet found 25 
mae in five hours, bagging 45. We wete itiuch alarmed 
for the quail during the cold spell, and in a very few in- 
stances heard of coveys frozen, and while hunting rab- 
bits, found a few very poor, but the weather moderatin 
they, I think, pulled through. Other Jesser birds suffere 
terribly, and in every hollow tree and sheltered place in 
the woods numbers could be found frozen, principally 
flickers, red birds (cardinals) and doves—the latter I fear 
totally destroyed as they were in 1876. In fact, I have 
not seen one in three weeks, though hunting several 
times, and all my friends give the same report. 

That all-conquering little foreign devil, the English 
sparrow, has no casualties on his list, and in numbers 
come every morning to pick up the grain scattered on the 
cistern top for a mocket—a very Chevalier Bayard of the 
feathered tribe—who, with my assistance, dispersing the 
truly True Britons, repaid me with a skirt dance, pert- 
formed to his own orchestra, and then, regardless of the 
cold, hied him to his home in the tree, as though to say, 
“T’ll meet you early in the morning.” 

On the 2: th, while trying a pointer pup, I heard a once 
familiar note, and following the direction in which he 
flew, soon brought to bag the first woodcock I have 
killed in two years, sent him to a sick lady who cannot 
eat quail and the last news was that the bird had been 
served broiled at breakfast, eaten, enjoyed, and the 
patient was convales:ent. 

Our next sport will be in April, and then our lakes, of 
which we have nearly twenty, covering from ten to fifty 
acres each, will we hope, be full of bream (I think you 
can call him sun fish) goggle eye (rock bass) white petch 
(croppie) and trout (black bass) channel cat, three other 
kinds of cat, buffalo, drum and others, and we do wish 
you could be with us and catch and eat a few of them. 

And now I shall close, with the kindest wishes of Dr. 
Taylor, Sevier Cooper and Messrs. Keichley, Mann, Moses, 
Chapman, in fact — you met here, and many 
thanks for the kind thing you said of our people and 
country, and the assurance that the latch string is 
where you saw it when in our midst. We w’'ll always 
try to keep the big trees and the place for the wild fowl 
to come, love America as if she were our bride, and look 
with jealous eyes upon the millionaire and his attendant 
army of tramps. BENJAMIN C. MILEs. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


WHERE THE DUCKS WERE. 


CuIcaGo, Ills., March 22.—Johnnie Budsworth writes 
me from Rockport, Tex., under date of March 11: 

““T have seen but very few canvas backs and have not 
killed any since our trip up to Hynes bay. Game is leav- 
ing fast, and there is not much shooting now. 

“The shores ofthe tay are lined with fish killed by the 
cold snap last month. I think that was the coldest 
weather I ever saw.”’ 

Mr. Guessaz writes’ from San Antonio on March 17th, 
“the ducks are all gone from here,” 


WHERE THE DUCKS WENT. 


“hat is where the ducks were. That was last week. 

_ At practically the same time, these birds were in the 

North as far 7 as the ice would let them go. R. A. 

Turtle, who killed forty ducks on the Kankakee, said 

he broke our a lot of loose ice and made a hole of open 
water, and the birds tried to get into this. 

Still more marked than on the Kankakee was the main 
flight up the Illinois River. At the Swan Lake club 
mee and on the Senachwine waters adjacent, the 

ucks were still more anxious to get into a little open 
water. There was in waiting for them a number of men 
who are in favor of spring shooting, who don’t believe in 
it, but will shoot if the others do; who don’t believe in 
large bags in the spring; who believe in killing all they 
can at any time; who will shoot in the spring but don’t like 
to have it known. You see, there are several sorts of 

ring shooters, though nearly all of them classify under 
the head of these who hold the purel logical belief that if 
they don’t kill a bird some one else is going to, right 
away. The main thing, of course, is to get that bird 
killed, somehow, as soon as possible. 

At Swan Lake, if I am given the figures correctly, over 
1,100 ducks, nearly all mallards and pintail, were killed 
by six guns in less than three days. The two Woods 
boys, keepers of the Swan Lake Club, with Charlie 
Lester, and one other gun, whose name I did not get, 
killed 190 ducks in one day. Mr. Paul Stone and Nir’ 
Tom Parker, both of Chicago, are credited with 141 in 
one day. Mr. Stone is credited with 86 in half.a day. Mr. 
Bangs and Walter Du are said to have bagged 219 in 
one day. I am toll that the two boats brought in 240 
in one day. 

This is where the birds went from Texas, where they 
have been hammered at ali winter. We. of the North, 
have welcomed them with open arms to a bloody grave. 

It would be easy to criticize the,above mentioned gen- 
tlemen, and to say harsh things of those who shoot in the 
spring, and of those who like to make extraordina 
bags. I wish to make no criticism and to say.no hars 
word. I only wish to have the figures correctly stated, 
and if they are not correct, I hope we shall receive the 
correction. It is perhaps folly to urge the folly of spring 
shooting to those who like to shoot in the spring. The 
facts are well known to-day among readers of the sport- 
ing press. All I wish to say on the above is to ask two 
questions. Are these gentlemen quite sure thut all these 

reat birds, mallards and great ducks, ever reached a 

isposition such as a sportsman would wish? Were none 
of those killed on Swan Lake club grounds marketed? 
Ao oe remaeen eane —. after all, that if they 
ad the chance 0 all that shooting ov in, they 
would want to do it? or a ee 

WHERE THE DUCKS ARE GOING. 
This is where the ducks were, and where they went, 


Now, where are the ducks going? I leave that for the 
gentleman to answer who like such shooting as T have 





tried” to “chronicle. baldly “ani."truthfully. above. /In- 
ferences and"comment on thedestination of,the’ducks' for 
the future I leave to”others. zx 


WHERE SOME OTHER -GAME“WAS” ONCE." 
™ Mr. Fredj Taylor, one of the best” posted men *in*th 
country on the game of the Indian nations, in which 
region he has long followed the cattle business, told me 
to-day that his annual hunt to the Nations this winter 
was a failure. He says that he went all over the best of 
the game country, clear up between the twe Canadians, 
and travelled over a hundred miles around him in every 
direction. yet the country where he once found all the 
deer and turkeys he could ask he found had hardly a 
track. He says the whole region is shot out, and he was 
rather mournful as he said this, too. At the Sheridan 
Roost, where Gen. Phil. Sheridan once used to load an 
ambulance with wild turkeys whenever he felt like it, 
there is no longer a feather of a turkey. Mr. Taylor says 
all this has happened within two or three years. It was 
a great game country until recently, and to get into the 
-Indian Territory was long held an equivalent for wagon 
loads of deer, turkey and chickens. Mr. Taylor says that 
even tne chickens were gone where he once used to see so 
many of them. His report was rather gloomy. 

WHERE THE GAME WENT. 

A gentieman engaged in business on South Water 
street, in this city, told me that for two vears after the 
opening of the Oklahoma country the Chicago market 
was flooded with deer, turkey. chickens and quail from 
the Indian Nations and Oklahoma. ‘‘We do not get 
very much from there now,”’ he added. 


THE PHEASANTS IN TEXAS. 

Mr. H. E. Ambold, of Waco, Texas, to whom I wrote 
for information in regard to the experiment of raising 
Mongolian pheasants at that place, replies: ‘“‘We are do- 
ing everything ible to make a success of it. As yet, 
we have no birds to speak of, but we hope in a short time 
to have things in shape to take care of a great many.” 
Perhaps the experience of Mr. Howard Bosworth, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., would be of use to the Texas gentlemen. 


HORICON CLUBS WIN AGAIN. 

Diana club, of the Horicon marsh, won a closely 
fought trespass case to-day. The auestions of title, navi- 
gability of stream crossing the club property, etc., all 
came up. and the result isa victory of great value to the 
club. The club lawyers were all ready to go to the Su- 
preme court if thev lost this case, but almost to their sur- 
prise, for it was a jury case they won. Three other small’ 
cases in the justice courts were won yesterday. in regard 
to which a Milwaukee paper (the Evening Wisconsin) 
has the following: 

**Horicon. Wis.. March 21.—The first cases tried under 
the game law of 1893, prohibiting the hunting of fur- 
bearing animals on the lands of another engaged in the 
raising of such animals, was tried before Justice J. E. 
ore yesterday. The complaint was made by officers 
of the Diana Shooting Club, which holds the famous 
Horicon marsh under leases. Three cases were tried, the 
defendants being Max Meiske, Ernest Schriber and Wil- 
liam Molchow. J. E. Malone, of Juneau, prosecuted the 
cases and the defendants pleaded their own cases. The 
defendants were found guilty and were each fined $5 and 
costs, or thirty days in jailat Juneau. Meiske appealed 
his case to the circuit court, but the others were conveyed 
to jail by Deputy Sheriff Charles Ward. 

“The claim is made by the hunting club that by killing 
the musk-rats it is noticed that the best duck hunting is 
destroyed, as the small lakes grow up to vegetation, 
while if the rats are unmolested they keep the small 
ponds and lakes clear of vegetation, making fine resorts 
for the mallards.” 

SOME WOOD BUFFALO. 

The ‘‘Winnipeg Commercial’’ of late date’ has the fol- 
lowing interesting brief note in regard to the buffalo of 
the great North country, supposed to be practically ex- 
tinct: 

‘“‘Roland Secord. trader, arrived last week in Winnipeg 
on his way to Montreal, with a stock of wood buffalo 
skins, having come all the way from the Great Slave 
Lake, a thousand miles north of Edmonton.” 

Distances are great in thatcountry. But I wish Roland 
Secord, trader, would tell us something, about how he 
gets those skins and where. 


THE SALE OF GAME IDEA. 


Pennsylvania has this month stopped the hunting or 
ursuing of grouse for the purposes of sale. North Da- 
ota has forbidden the export of game from the State for 

sale or other purpose. And there are others. The Forest 
and Stream idea on these matters seems to be growing in 
a suspiciously rapid fashion. 

PURELY PERSONAL 


Eddie Bingham, of Montgomery, Ward & Co’s gun 
department, wilely known among the shooters of the 
country, and prominent among the Chicago guild, is no 
longer the Eddie Bingham that he was. Last week he 
was married, and he is a luckier and better Eddie Bing- 
ham than he was. 

Charlie Willard, of the Colts Co., was last week held up 
by foot pads and very badly injured in the struggle that 
ensued. He was going home late at night, and carelessly 
passing between two men on the sidewalk—which the 
Chicago man does not do late at night—he was seized by 
one of the men, who threw an arm around his neck and 
held him while the other struck him a number of heavy 
blows in the face and over the head with what he sup- 
posed to have been a sand bag. Mr. Willard was badly 
hurt and much disfigured. The robbers got very little, 
for they were frightened away by passers-by before they 
had gone through their victim’s pockets. Mr. Willard 
saved his watch, but he got a dangerous beating and in 
a dangerous way. I imagine he would have been glad 
to be loose for two seconds with one handful of a good 
Colt six-shooter. 

Mr. Fred. Quimby, of the Empire Target, New York 
City, was here during the week past. Mr. S. A. Tucker, 
of the Parker Gun, told me he was to be out on his coast 
trip by this time. Mr. Ben. Bush, of Kalamazoo, where 
the celery comes from, has recently visited Chicago in 
the interest of his electric trap pull. 

Mr. W. Trilby Mussey (we call him that because he has 
had himself photographed with his feet in the picture, a 
aort of full dress altogether) volunteers to me the in- 
tavesting shooting note that one of his colored boys at the 
bij}iard all had to South Chicago and had shot the 


eagle’ bird. I"had’not heard of any” eagle‘bird'being”seen 
in these’ parts of‘late. -- ~-- =~ wesr eS ee sae 


“< .THE STORY OF~A* LETTER. = 
This morning I received a letter with the post mark of 
Brackettville, Texas. Jan. 21. It was directed to me in 
care of the New York World, New York City. It was in 
what is technically known as bad order. It was en- 
dorsed ‘‘Not here,” and “Not found” in about seven 
different hand writings. In the lower corner was ‘112 
W. 104St.”” On the back of it was. endorsed ‘‘Opened 
by mistake by Dr. N. S. Hough.’’(I don’t know who he 
is, but he must be a nice man). Then the letter was shut 
together by a strip of official U.S. court plaster. In all 
it shows twelve different post office stamps on it, all of 
which I do not doubt mean something or other. Evi- 
dently this letter had had a hardtime. But now note 
the excellence of the postal service, and also note the ex- 
cellence of Forest and Stream. This morning when I got 
my much travelled letter, it had in it the following note 
from the Inquiry Department of the New York Post 
Office: “‘(N. Y., 107 I. Ed. 4—20,000.) New York Post 
Office, N. Y. Inquiry Department for Missing and Dead 
Letters. March 20, 1895, E. Hough, Esq., My dear sir: 
Enclosed appears to be for you. Yours in F. and§&., J. 
Gayler.”’ “on 
I do not, just at this moment, place in my memory the 
gentleman who is so good as to write me the above note, 
and if we have met I beg nis pardon for my remissness in 
this. But I thank him very sincerly for getting this let- 
ter to me, and I thank him for the expression ‘“‘Yours in 
aa andS. So it took F. and S. to find the consignee after 
all. 
As to the letter itself, it has a certain interest, and I 
give it. 





Fort CLARK, January 25, 1895. E. Hough, Dear Sir: I 
saw in a late number of the N. Y. ‘‘World’”’ your article 
on the winter excursion in the National Park on the Yel- 
lowstone, and your successful attempt to photograph the 
remnant of the buffalo. I wish to obtain a few specimens 
of your work, supposing it may be your intention to give 
the public the benefit of it, and will kindly put me in the 
way to do so. If otherwise, I beg you to put aside the 
request of an old buffalo hunter who has no claims on a 
stranger for special courtesies. H. S. KILBOURNE, 

Major and Surgeon, U.S. A. 


It is a further feature of this mysterious letter that the 
signature is a trifle blind. so that I am not sure that 
Major Kilbourne is Maj. Kilbourne or somebody else. In 
any event, I trust I shall reach him more easily than he 
did me. Of course I put my unknown inquirer in pos- 
session of the fact that the Forest and Stream story of 
the Yellowstone trip was the one he really wanted to 
read, and I imagine that since he is an army man and an 
old buffalo hunter, he will about wind up by becoming a 
Forest and Stream man for the rest of his nstural life, 
and before long will be signing himself, ‘Yours in Forest 
and Stream.’’ Of course, anvthing Forest and Stream 
can do for Maj. Kilbourne, (if this is Major Kilbourne) 
will be done promptly and gladly, and thanks to the friend 
of Forest and Stream in the N. Y. Post Office. the mail 
route now will be a trifle less grapeviney. E. HouGu. 

909 Security Building, Chicago, Ill. 


LAW-BREAKING IN NORTH CARO- 
LINA. 


PopLaR BrAncH, Currituck Co., N. C.. March 7.—Edi- 
tor Forest and Stream: A curious state of things has for 
some time prevailed on this coast, which calls for atten- 
tion by the authorities, as it threatens human life,, and 
has already caused more than one assault with intent to 
kill, and many violations of the statutes for the protec- 
tion of game. For a long time night shooting for wild 
fowl—which is prohibited by law—has been constantly 
practiced in the waters of Currituck and adjacent sounds, 
marches belonging to various owners have been in- 
vaded and much damage done, and, in at least two cases, 
watchmen employed by one of the shooting clubs have 
been shot at. : 

As is well known, the extensive marshes of this and ad- 
joining counties have largely passed into the hands of 
clubs of northern sportsmen. These clubs protect their 
property—which is useful for only gunning—from 
poachers by watchmen who during the shooting season 
live on the marshes, patrolling them in boats--the onl 
means of getting about. Much of the feeding grounds 
for geese, ducks and swans consists of coves, creeks, and 
ponds which are thus pretty well guarded, but for the 
open waters there is no protection, either by day or night, 
for neither State nor county provides officials to enforce 
the game laws. 

In this community there are a number of worthless char- 
acters, who pay no regard to the laws, and who shoot by 
day or night on the property of other people, whenever 
they deem it safe to do so. The clubs of this county 
have been greatly troubled by these ‘‘marsh rats’’—as 
they are called here—and there has by some clubs been a 
disposition to deal leniently with them, in the hope that 
good treatment would make them ashamed of them- 
selves and induce them to abandon their evil ways. But 
mild measures were wasted on these fellows, and they 
have become bolder and bolder so that at last they have 
come to act as if they were the owners of the marshes. 

At the Swan Island Club they at length became so ag- 
gressive that the superintendent, seeing that a 
must be done, took to sitting up nights with a rifle, an 
whenever he saw the flash of a night-shooter’s gun he 
would fire a rifle shot at the light. The singing of these 
rifle balls did not prove agreeable music to the poachers, 
and they soon deserted the Swan Island marshes. 

The Carrituck Club has also had its burdens to bear. 
“Marsh rats’”’ shot on their property until the force of 
watchmen was doubled, and then not daring to con- 
tinue to shoot, they broke the locks and carried off the 
chains of the ditch —— and generally made themselves 
as obnoxious as ible. 

Until this weak thas Narrow’s Island Club has not been 
greatly annoyed by these depredators but its turn came 
at last. During the past season two of the watchmen 
were shot at and one was chased about the island he was 
on with blood curdling threats of what his fate would 

be if caught. The result of this was that the Narrow’s 
Island Club offered, in one case, a reward of 9200, and in 
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the other, one of $300, for information which will lead to 
the conviction of the men who did the shooting, and also 
doubled their guards and armed them. 

It seems now to have become a question of life and 
death with the clubs. They must either give up their 
property to the poachers or they must defend it by force 
of arms. The lawless element in this community con- 
stitutes a very small fraction of the population, and al- 
though a few years ago the clubs were quite popular here, 
a great change in the way they are regarded has now 
come about. The sensible men of this community realize 
that we are all better off for the existence of these clubs, 
and that they bring into the country and spend here 
many thousands of dollars which we would not otherwise 
receive. They purchase poultry, beef and corn; they 
hire at good prices men who would otherwise be idle, or 
only make a precarious living by gunning and fishing 
during the winter. I talked with a young fellow the 
otber day who told me that he made $100 clear last sea- 
son working as guide or boatman at a club. It is com- 
monly said that the rural mind works slowly, but it is 
certainly true that our people, although at first opposed 
to the clubs and to the protective idea, have now accepted 
this last, and feel kindly toward the Northern men whom 
we see down here each winter. 

Now and then, to be sure, there is an attemrt by some 
foolish or ill-conditioned men to im on club members, 
or to make himself disagreeable. was told of sucha 
case not long ago. Non-residents, you must know, are by 
law prohibited from shooting afloat, while residents may 
shoot from boats on bush blinds, or from batteries. A 
local ‘gunner found a lot of ducks ‘‘using”’ off a club 

int, at which a club member was tied out, and put his 
ay blind hardly a gun shot from the shore. Of course 
all the ducks which came went to his decoys. He had 
good shooting, while the club member on the point had 
no shooting at all, and could only foam at the mouth in 
impotent rage. As I say, however, this sort of thing oc- 
curs but seldom nowadays, and in the future there will 
be less of it than there has been in the past. 

Some measures should be taken by State or county au- 
thorities to enforce our game laws. The gunning and the 
fishing are two of the most important industries of Carri- 
tuck county, and when the ducks and fish go, our people 
will suffer a loss from which the community will be slow 
to recover. Every man in this and adjacent counties 
ought to make it his business to see that his representa- 
tive in the legislature appreciates this state of things, 
and that he does his part toward saving the wild fowl 
of Currituck Sound. E. R. W 





Sea and River Fishing. 


MOXIE POND. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


Very soon. however, as it seemed to us, the chirp of 
half-awakened birds told us that another day was at 
hand; and in a short time every bird that could sing any 
kind of a song at all was doing his very best to convince 
us that life was worth living. Indeed, we thought so too, 
when we had washed the sleep from our eyes with the 
cool water of the lake, and had breathed for a few mo- 
ments the fragrant atmosphere of that beautiful June 
morning. 

Breakfast over, we packed our duffle, extinguished our 
camp fire and went on our way. Perhaps it may be two 
miles from this camp ground to the head of the pond, and 
as we went we trolled a minnow, although we rowed at a 
more rapid rate than is usual in trolling. However, we 
took and set free again six trout averaging about a pound 
apiece before we reached the carry at the inlet. Here we 
left the boat ani carried our packs half a mile to the foot 
of the Little Austin pond. This pond is a deep turn, per- 
haps a mile Jong by a quarter of a mile wide, lying close 
up under the side of Bald Mountain. At the foot of this 

nd we found a crazy old boat, which leaked so fast we 

ad to sink it in shoal water and wait for it to swell. 
After a time the seams closed to such an extent that one 
of us by constant bailing could keep her clear, while the 
other paddled. In this manner we proceeded to the head 
of the pond. Here we found a ruined hunter’s camp, its 
dirt-covered roof thickly grown with raspberry bushes, 
the old bench rotten, musty and tumbling down, the stove 
pipe rusted out, the door frame gnawed by hedge hogs, 
the whole place infested by mice, damp, dark and unin- 
viting. But a shower was almost upon us, for much 
time had been consumed in making the carry and in 
waiting for the boat, to swell, and it was now past noon. 
So, as this old camp was the _ place of refuge from the 
rain, we availed ourselves of what shelter its leaky roof 
afforded, and while we waited for the shower to pass we 
ate a cold bite and jointed our rods. 
= After the rain was over we went out to try the trout, 
and here we met with an experience similar to the one 
mentioned above, while we were at the larger pond. The 
trout would pay no attention whatever to any artificial 
lure, but would readily take live bait, either in trolling 
or still fishing. And yet we found their stomachs com- 
pletely filled with insects which we took to be black 
winged ants, although no such insects were on the water 
and no trout were breaking during our stay on these 
ponds. Neither could we find these insects in any abund- 
ance near the shore nor elsewhere about the pond. A pre- 
cisely similar condition of things existed at Moosehead 
Lake about June 20, 1892. An explanation from some 
one versed in the lore of trout food would afford me great 
satisfaction. 
slowever, the trout were there, and in a very short time 
we caught and put back into the water between twenty 
and thirty as handsome well conditioned brook trout as it 
has ever been my lot to see; red-bellied, yellow- 
meated, chunked specimens they were fat and 
sweet, weighing just about a pound apiece. But 
the lengthening shadows admonished us that darkness 
would soon be upon us, and so saying good-bye to the lit- 
tle dark. deep and spruce-bordered mountain. shadowed 
lake, we went ashore to make preparations for the night, 
taking with us three fish, which proved to be one more 
than we could dispose of at supper and breakfast, and 





they were broiled, too. 


A broiled trout! * Perhaps every’ trout” fisherman may 
not know how to broil a trout; so, at the risk of pro- 
lixity I will describe the method as it was taught me one 
day by an old guide, when we were wind-bound at the 
Lilly Bay thoroughfare—Moosehead Lake. To get the best 
results the trout should weigh a pound or more, though 
broiled half-pounders are very good. Split the trout 
open on the back, remove the back bone, spread open, 
sprinkle lightly with salt and lay on a wire broiler. 
Above the trout, that is on the edge of the trout next to 
the handle of the broiler, lay some thin slices of fat salt 
pork. Then, when the broiler has been closed and 
fastened, support it in a vertical position before the camp 
fire by means of a stick three or four feet long, sharpened 
at oneend, and stuck obliquely in the ground. The 
handle of the broiler hangs from the upper end of the 
stick above a little limb which has been left projecting to 
keep the broiler from slipping down. The bottom of the 
broiler rests on the ground about two feet away from the 
fire. Broil the skin side first, until the skin blisters a lit- 
tle and will readily separate from the flesh. Then turn 
and broil the other side until white crusts appear on the 
brown meat. The fat from the strips of pork above will 
afford nearly salt enough for a fish cooked in this way, 
unless it be a very thick fish. 

Wetwent ashore to make preparations for the night. Not 
far from the old camp, just across a little cold mountain 
brook we found a rude shelter, proportioned almost ex- 
actly like old woodsn an Nessmuk’s shanty tent. The 
sides and back were made of little spruce and fir saplings, 
perhaps four inches through, laid up between stakes 
driven into the ground. The roof was of slim maple poles, 
covered with spruce bark. In front of the shanty was a 
rude stone fire-place and just a half circle of stones to keep 
the fire-wood from the ground. Under this shelter we 
made a good shake down, although it was a little wet at 
first, but the fire by which we cocked our supper also 
dried the boughs, and by the time we were ready to turn 
in, we had as comfortable a bed as one could wish. 

The night was dark, hot and close. Distant muttering 
of thunder and flashes of lightning told of far-c ff showers. 
But sleep soon came to our eyes; the fire burned low, and 
then the midges descended upon us 1m such forces that 
the tar mixture was not potent to repel them. So we 
built a fresh fire and wrapped ourselves once more in our 
blankets, but the little shanty was uncomfortably hot, 
the midges were persistent, the shake down became hard 
and ‘‘we wished for the morning.”’ 

At last it came, hot and “muggy” at first, but soon the 
sun shone forth in all the fervency and splendor of a long 
summer’s day. Assoon as the under brush had dried a 
little, we made up our packs and started across a three- 
mile carry to Moxie Pond. This carry was along an old 
tote road, into which the sun shone full and clear behind 
us as we toiled along the rough swampy path, and we 
were very glad indeed when we got across to the head of 
the Moxie Pond. Here we found that the water was 
some ten'or twelve feet higher than it usually is at that 
season of the year, the gates in the dam at the foot of the 

nd having been closed, as we afterward found, to hold 
Faek the water for use in driving logs down the Ken- 

nebec. 

It was scarcely noon when we reached the falls where 
the brawling stream comes tumbling down from Moxie 
Bay into the extreme head of Moxie Pond; but another 
thunder shower was nearly uvon us, and we had barely 
time to cast a fly over the pcol below the falls, and take a 
two-pound trout before we were obliged to seek shelter in 
a camp nearby. This camp, built I believe, by some 
sportsmen from Solon and Bingham, is altogether the 
finest camp I have ever seen built without sawed lumber. 
It has ample accommodations for eight men, and twice as 
many might sleep in the berths without being more 
crowded than men usually are in the lumbering camps. 
Opposite the berths is a huge rock fire place. The walls 
ond sand are sheathed with shaved splits, and everything 
is as nicely furnished as axe and draw-shave could make 
it. On the door was a neal placard, stating that the 
camp could be leased from Mr. McCall Hackett, who 
might be found at his camps at Mosquito Narrows, three 
miies lower down the pond. The rent, as we afterward 
learned, was fifty centsa day. The camp being empty, 
we took possession, according to the custom here in the 
woods, and we were not a moment too soon in doing so, 
for scarcely were we under the shingles when the shower 
struck, and from that time until nearly night there was 
heavy and continuous rain. Just before sunset it cleared 
away a little, and we took an old boat which we found at 
the falls, where the river drivers had left it, and went 
down the winding bayou which leads to the more open 
part of the pond. On the way down my companion 

ointed out a spot where he had shot a moose two years 
Solien, and he also indicated a place, called ‘‘Joe’s hole,” 
where he had taken many large trout—four and five- 
pounders—late in September of the preceding year. 

It is perhaps a mile from thé falls to the head of the 
pond proper, and when one rounds the last turn in the 
crooked bayou, he must be dull indeed to the beautiful in 
Nature if he does not feel a thrill of pleasure as he gazes 
for the first time on tke island dotted, mountain begirt 
lake, that lies spread out before him. To the right, Bald 
Mountain, bare and majestic, rises from the very edge of 
the water; on the left Mosquito Mountain, and a few 
miles back Moxie Mountain shut in the view, while 
directly in front, to the north, the lake stretches away 
twelve miles to its outlet, although picturesque islands 
and projecting headlands, intervening, limit the prospect 
in this direction. 

But another shower made necessary a hasty return to 
camp, and we were lulled to sleep by the pattering of the 
rain on the shaved ‘‘splits’ which covered the roof, and by 
the moaning of the wind through the tree-tops. 

The morning came all too soon, and with the morning 
came also Mr. C. M. Hackett, above mentioned, who had 
learned of our proposed trip from the landlord of the 

hotel at the Forks,where we had sent our team. Thinking 
it full time for us to put in an appearance, Mr. Hackett 
had very kindly come up from his camp down the lake to 
inquire after our welfare and to offer us any needed as- 
sistance. We decided to go with him to his camp for a 
day, and were soon ready for astart. A pleasant row of 
three miles brought us to Mosquito narrows, where on a 
high bluff, commanding an extensive and beautiful pros- 
pect of lake and mountain scenery, Mr. Hackett has 
erected a completely equipped set of sporting camps, at 
which he provides entertainment for the modest sum of 


one dollar a day, with the use of a boat thrown in 
Within half a mile of Mosquito Narrows are some of the 
best fishing grounds on the lake, notably the mouths of 
Sandy Stream and Mosquito Brook, where it is said very 
large trout may be taken early in the spring with bait; 
and also, later in the season with the fly. But un- 
fortunately, at the time we were there, the fish- 


ing at these points was poor, owing to the great 


height of the water in the lake. We were, however, as 
sured by many persons that four and five-pounders were 
not at all uncommon, and we were also told that one 
nine-pound trout had been taken from this pond. 

Mr. Hackett has a good location; he has at his com- 
mand some of the very best fishing and hunting in the 
State of Maine; he is a good cook, and an agreeable man, 
and all he needs to make his camp a glittering success is 
publicity. He should advertise in Forest. and Stream. 

Before noon great masses of cumuli again appeared on 
the western sky, and a terrible thunder storm was soon 
upon us. But as we were perfectly comfortable at 
Hackett’s camp, we did not much regret this enforced o' 

rtunity to rest, and the time passed very pleasantiy in 
letentang to lots of mighty deeds in forest and on the 
water. Many a lordly moose and caribou, and many a 
gigantic trout again yielded up its sweet life during that 
rainy afternoon. and in the midst of it all a little wave 
of excitement was produced by a bull caribou (said to be 
a bull) which swam across the lake witbin easy rifle shot 
of the camp. 

The next morning was clear and beautiful, and bidding 
good-bye to Mr. Hackett and his men, with some regret, 
we departed for the foot of the p ni, where we had ar- 
ranged to have a buck-board meet us at2 p.m. Three 
miles down the lake brought us to Beech Narrows, where 
the notable nine-pounder is said to have been taken. 
Here high rocky points, covered with spruce and pine, 
made out from each side of the pond, and it is from the 
character of the growth on these points that the Narrows 

ake their name. Here we paused to take a trout for our 
dinner—a pound and a half fish—and then we proceeded 
without delay down the lake past Caribou Narrows, past 
the old ‘“‘headworks”’ used in towing logs, into a narrow 
crooked arm, to the outlet. 

From this point a buck-board road runs five miles to the 
Forks, with occasional farms along the way where hay 
and grain are raised to supply the lumbering camps in 
this vicinity. 

Near the dam is a rude log structure used for a river 
drivers’ camp in spring, and a ~ of storage for bat- 
teaux and other driving paraphernalea during the re- 
mainder of the year. In front of this camp we built a 
little fire and broiled our trout. Just as we were coming 
to the end of a rather satisfactory meal we heard a dry 
stick crack around the corner of the camp and looking u 
we beheld a tall gaunt man, perhaps sixty-five years old, 
dressed in a greasy felt hat, a very dirty shirt, open in 
front, a ragged pair of trousers which did not quite come 
down to the tops of his red woolen stockings, and a pair 
of lumberman’s rubbers. His thin, gray, unkempt hair 
straggled down from under his old hat over his shoulders, 
and his white beard was matted and besmeared with 
much tobacco juice and tar mixture. If he had not been 
so dirty he would have looked pitiful, but considering the 
great plentitude of water in this part of the world, and 
the relative cheapness of soap, we restrained our feelings 
and waited for him to develop his business with us. He 
said that his name was Tom Piper, and that he lived 
about half a mile out on the road to the Forks. He 
furthermore prophesied rain, and invited us to come with 
him to his residence and accept his hospitality until the 
buck-board should arrive. Then taking our assent as a 
matter of course, he picked up one of our packs and 
started. As we considered it inexpedient to part com- 

ny with that pack for too long a time, we followed Mr. 

iper at our best pace, and managed with some difficulty 
to keep in sight of his lank form until we reached his 
‘‘*house.”’ This structure was even more rickety and 
filthy than its owner, and there arose from the whole 
establishment such an intolerable stench of fish offal and 
carrion, that we declined to abide with him, and proceeded 
on our way in spite of threatening rain, for it was now 
clouded in, and thunder was again muttering in the west. 
After half a mile or so of heavy walking it began to rain, 
and we were just about making up our minds to a five- 
mile tramp when the welcome sound of wheels was 
heard, and we were soon seated behind a heavy pair of 
woods horses on a stout buck-board, with a cheery fellow 
named Jimmy Phillips at the helm, 

The rain fell in torrents, the road was rough, the mud 
in places was deep, but our driver was skillful and good 
natured, and in due time we saw below us, through the 
mist and rain, the little settlement of the Forks, and we 
were soon seated before a comfortable open fire in the 
office of the Forks hotel, for although it was the middle 
of June the afternoon had been cold as well as wet. After 
an excellent supper, we lost no time in seeking repose, 
and for about ten hours life was a blank. In the morn- 
ing we took a little time to lcok about us before setting 
out on our homeward journey. The little village of ‘‘the 
Forks”’ is situated at the confluence of the Dead River 
ani the Kennebec, twenty-four miles above the railroad 
terminus at Bingham, whence there is a daily stage. 
The settlement at the Forks originated in the importance 
of this place as a depot of supplies to that section, but 
since the building of the Canadian Pacific Railroad the 
business of the place has diminished Very much, and the 
large hotel which was formerly crowjled with teamsters 
and men going into and coming out of the woods, would 
now be nearly empty but for the summer visitor and 
sportsmen, who are just beginning to find out that “the 
Forks’’ is an excellent base of operations for a fishing or 
hunting campaign. There is the best of stream fishin 
within easy walking or driving distance of the Forks, an 
a two-dollar fee will take a party of four or less on to the 
foot of Moxie, whence we came. The Forks hotel is 
under the management of |Mr. H. W. Wade, a very 
pleasant and obliging young man; the table is gooi, and 
the charges moderate. 

About 8 o’clock we started for Bingham, and the drive 
to that place is one of the most pleasant I have ever taken. 
The roai follows the river all the way, and the scenery is 
very picturesque and beautiful. Half way down is the 


celebrated ‘‘carrying place’? where Arnold and his ill- 
fated men left the main river on their way to Quebec. 

At Bingham we found a fairly comfortable hotel, and 
during our two hours nooning we had an opportunity to 
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look around the pretty little village. It is named for an 
English capitalist, who many years ago purchased a tract 
of a million acres in this part of the State. This tract is 
still marked on the State map as ‘“‘Bingham’s purchase.”’ 
The remainder of ozr drive, some thirty miles, was un- 
eventful, and we reached home just at dark, well satis- 
fied with the pleasures as well as the hardships of our 
trip. F. 8. BUNKER. 


Slack Line vs. Taut. 


Sanp LAKE, Mich.—It is refreshing to read the article 
on ‘Slack or Taut Line’ by A. W. Cheney; and find one 
who ean talk on angling, we believe with authority, and 
preserve a degree of sense in the meantime. I have 
argued this point with others who claimed to be profes- 
sionals in the bass line, who would say that the fish when 
struck rushes to the surface and leaps into the air for the 
purpose of throwing his weight upon the leader to break 
it, that plenty of slack must be given just at the vaulting 
or the fish will surely fall on to the leader and be gone. 

I have had the good fortune to be around when a good 
many young bass have been taken, as we have five lakes 
within a mile of our village, all with fairly good fishing, 
ani I believe that failing to dislodge the hook by one or 
two headers for Jeep water, the fish frantically rises and 
breaks with the sole object of shaking the pesky thing 
loose. In bait casting with phantom or live minnow(this 
is quite apt to succeed) then if ever the line should be taut, 
I have often smiled at a companion, who, having nicely 
hooked a four or five pound fish would begin the grind- 
stone act with a multiplying reel, and one couldn’t wish 
to see a busier man for three minutes. Guiding the rod, 
holding hard against snags and weeds and leading into 
deep water, all with the left hand is no easy task, for the 
right hand must be all the time winding away or paying 
off. All this, coupled with the expression on the face of 
the individual, the glimpse of white rushing madly 
through the water, the nervous reach with the net, the 
final joy of capture, make angling glorious sport, and no 
part of my tackle would be so difficult to replace as the 
reel where the “‘little finger does it.’’ 

Last spring I received through the fish commissioner 
5,000 hele bass for stocking the water of Sand Lake these 
being the fruit of Michigan’s first experiment in hatch- 
ing black bass. The hatchery is located at Cascade 
Springs in Kent county, and promises to be a success, as 
35,000 young were distributed this season as a starter. 
Possibly, the tourist who has taken trout from the Range- 
leys or Grayling from the Manistee, who has cast the 
‘‘professor’”’ for rainbows, and lured the salmon to de- 
struction may not think the common black bass worth 
the trouble. But for me—from the days when, as a bare- 
footed urchin, armed with a hickory pole, to which was 
tied a piece stolen from my father’s chalk-line, I haunted 
the lakes, to the present time of more modern accessories. 
the bass have been pretty nearly good enough, and 
when we have a June day of leisure, when the wind is 
sou’ west, when the lowering clouds promise just moisture 
enough, with a good companion to take his turn at the 
paddle, with phantoms and froggies and spinners, with a 
couple of Johnson’s fancies for the more fastidious in 
answer to Frank’s query, ‘‘Which shall it be, bass or 
trout?’’ I usually answer ‘‘Bass.”’ J. H. B. 


Color of Salmon Flesh. 


Iam sorry I can throw but very little light on the cause 
of the red flesh in salmon, but all salmon are not red. 
Instance the white-fleshed spring salmon of the Fraser 
River, equally good with the red, in both flavor and fat- 
ness, and so alike you cannot tell one from the other un- 
til cut, all coming into the river from sea together, and 
no doubt feeding together. In my experience of prepar- 
ing our Atlantic salmon for commercial purposes, I one 
season drew the stomachs from the fish before freezing 
them All the fish caught on the coast were full to reple- 
tion; the Jower portion of the food was herrings and 
mackerel, badly decomposed, the later food not much 
the worse for wear, was the caplin (the food of the cod) 
and found nearer the shores, not a sign of crusticed nor 
ova of any kind, not even a sand eel. Who, let me ask, 
has caught them on their feeding grounds, to really 
know what their food is when out in the ocan? 

Our Atlantic salmon vary in color of flesh just as much 
as they doin size, shade and color. Our large Metapedia 
River fish are quite light in color, so much so that Billin- 
gate refused to buy them in 1880 for that very reason, say- 
ing they cut white, and were bull trout. But we sold 
them to a Rotterdam party, who returned them nicely 
colored in London as ‘Dutch sugar-cured.’’ Come 
through the Restigouche fish hatchery to-day, and among 
the two millions there of salmon eggs, you can see 
every shade of color, from nearly pure white to the 
deepest red; and from my observaticn I would assert that 
every salmon egg is different, one from another, no two 
salmon give ova of the same color orsize. Fill a tray 
from each of a half-dozen of fish, place them side by 
side and the difference is plainly marked. So it is with 
trout, perhaps more marked. 

Another point is that on the salmon’s first arrival from 
sea, his flesh is either pale or deep red; take him after 
four mouths in the river and the redness is gcne, faded 
out, and although he may spend another six months, and 
may look nice and clean, although thin and lank, just cu 
into him and the flesh is very nearly white. It takes the 
sea water to restore the color. This I know from experi- 
ments I made with returning kelts in 1883 at Tadousac. 

JOHN Mowat. 


Kill Fish When Caught. 

CoLp SPRING HARBOR, Editor Forest ani Stream:—The 
Boston Dumb Animals puts out these principles: ‘‘On two 
conditions we find no fault with trout fishing. ist, That 
no more fish shall be caught than are eaten; and 2nd, That 
each fisherman shall carry in his pocket a little baton, 
ani shall kill each fish as soon as caught, by a sharp blow 
on the back of the head.” 

There is an excellent sermon in three lines below it. It 
is grand in its restriction of the catch, and grander in its 
humane instruction of saving agony to the trout gasping 
for breath in a rarified atmosphere and suffering more 
than the agonies of drowning. Some abler pen could 
work out this sermon. FRED. MATHER. 


A FLY-FISHER’S GOSSIP. 


Now is fishing time. Let me, rather an old hand 
with rod and line, remind you of some things you know, 
and maybe tell you something new. 

Do you know how to finish a whipping or lapping by 
drawing under the end coils so that there is no knot? If 
not, here is how to do it. 

Take a joint of a fishing rod and a piece of old fishing 
line, waxed to prevent kinking. Lay one end on the 
stick and lap round and reund as shown in figure 1, only 
laying the coils close together and drawing tight, not 
loose as shown here. 

When enough turns are laid on, draw the end through 


Fig I. 
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he last coil to hold it fast temporarily, as shown in figure 
2. Lay the end in a loop and make a series of loose turns 
as shown in figure 3. Lay the end along the close lap- 
ping, and continue lapping over it as before. Every lap 
will unwind one of the loose coils, and when they are all 
gone, close the last lap by drawing on tne loose end, 
which you can cut off close later on. When you want 
to finish the whipping of an end, such as a rope’s end, in 
snelling hooks or in making flies, all you need do is throw 
a long loop in hne with the object, holding the loose end 
with the thumb. Then whip round and round over the 
loose end, and when enough turns are on, draw the loose 
end tight. 

Now, how to make flies. Go tosome milliner and get 
all the old feathers, scraps of chenille, silk and wool she 
can spare you. Ask your butcher for a handful of hackle 
feathers of different colors, and surely get some peacock’s 
tail feathers. Provide yourself with a pair of sharp- 





pointed scissors, a skein of all sorts of fine silk, a bit of 
cobbler’s wax the size of a hazel nut, laid in a slip of 
leather, hooks and gut. Split an inch of a stout quill 
tooth pick, flattened, lay round to round and lap two- 
thirds of it, and cut the loose ends toa point. This gives 
you a clip for holding things in position. Now take your 
hook, lay on a loop of gut with one end longer than the 
other; begin the lap with waxed thread at the head, 
down toward the thumb), finishing with the drawn knot 
shown in figure 2 and leaving a loose end. Lap ona 
couple of peacock ends for a tail. Take the chenille, 
wool or tinsel you intend for the ody, lay one end over 
the last of the lapping, take a couple of turns with the 
silk to fasten it, and then put on your body, ending at 
the head of the hook. You can use stuff of any color for 
your bodies. You may imitate standard patterns, but 
an original design will do just as well and better. 

Next comes your hackle, which is stripped from the 
feather and the thick end lapped on thus, (Fig. 8.) then 
reversed ani laid around the body so that it lookslike 
this. (Fig.9.) Comb the hackle out with the point of a 
pin. Next take matched feathers and lap them on as 
shown above, reverse them and finish up with three or 
four turns and the second draw knot. A good way to 
learn is to buy a few large flies and dissect them, and 
then make them over again. Use the quill-clip when- 
ever you want it, Change your flies frequently until you 






get that peculiar combination that attract the fish. 
hen make a couple more like it when you get time. 

Everyone has his own idea as to what a fly rod should 
be. e used to believe in whips with very thin line, but 
tournament casting has taught us that the best work is 
done with a very stiff rod throwing a heavy line, tapering 
to a link of gut, as will be set forth in detail later on. 
For skittering, your rod cannot be too stiff. As a 
material, first class split bamboo is the best, but often 
developes flaws in the jointing, which are like the little 
rift within thelute. Ashandlancewoodareno good. For 
all around long time use give me gre*n-heart, especially 
now, when everybody swaggers with a split bamboo that 


costs all of $3. The tubular steel rod may be the rod of 
the future. I have hefted one in the shop but never 
used one. The action was good. A novice should get 
two cheap split bamboos, interchangeable, one heavier 





and stiffer than the other, and a couple of short tips in 
lance or green heart for trolling or bait fishing. 4« * 
Every angler should have a good reel to his rod unless 
he prefers to fish as is done in the English midland waters, 
with a rod twenty-five feet long and a waxed line, taper- 
ing to a long single horse hair. With this arrangement 
the bait can be put in the water with great delicacy and 





at a long distance. As the fish is played, the butt joints 
are taken off one by one until the landing net can be used. 
Very fine fishing it is too, but for casting, either with fly 
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br weighted bait, a reel should be on the rod, only let it 
e used as little as possible. 

First, as to fly casting. There are many reels on the 
market. The English click, with solid plates and spool, 
operated by a guarded plate, is the best of the old style 
spindle reels, and the American ‘‘Expert,’’ the best of 
all, as it is easy to clean, strong, tight and having an 
openwide spool, give the line a chance to dry. 

It is an easy matter to get a good fly rod nowadays, but 
until recently there were few good far-casting lines on the 
market. Now, just as every gun has its peculiar load of 
powder, wads and shot, so every fly-rod has its peculiar 
taper of line which can only be determined by trial. To 





do this, get a long, heavy line, say as large as No. D, or 
even No. C, and cast with this until the rod can handle 
no more. Then you have its capacity with a line far too 
heavy for actual use, because the splash of its fall would 
disturb the water. Reel up half the length of the rod, 
and, for ordinary trout fishing, lapon a length and a half 
of the rod of line sizé No. F or No. G. Neither line needs 
to be tapered. They must be lapped together, as you can- 
not splice the plait. This can be done either by sewing 
the'‘lines with a fine number of thread or as follows: End 
on two pieces of twine to the two ends of the two lines, 
strain both while you work from a small screw hook 
in the woodwork of a window to the chair of which you 
are sitting. You can tighten by moving the chair. 
Begin to whip about the middle of the overlap of the 
lines, marked as in figure 2. Whip towards one end for 
a quarter of an inch, then a half hitch, or nip on your 
quill clip to hold things while you cut the end of the 
lines slanting. Go on and finish with the draw-out knot. 
Repeat end te end for the other line, beginning close up 
to where you commenced your first whipping and working 
in the opposite direction. 

Then lap a short band to strengthen the join where the 
two lappings impinge, and when the strain on the lines is 
loosened you have a very strong splice as shown in figure 
4. Now thread the line on the rod and try how it works. 
You will find that the heavy main line goes out strongly 
by reason of its weight, takes out the light line with it, 
and when fully extended, sends out the light line sharply 
and smartly. You will also find that you have full 
mastery over the light line, and that you have gained 
about a length of throw in your cast. Now for another 
winning. I am going to tell you how to finish your line 
with a three plait of graduated gut, laid in without a 
knot, to which the regular leader for the flies is to be 
fastened. 

Take three strands of moistened gut, which shall, 
when laid together, be a trifle less than the size of your 





light line. Lay them around the light line for about an 
inch and a half, and put on a temporary lap about a 
quarter of an inch from the upper ends of the gut. Lap 
the loose end of the fine line along one of the strands of 
gut, and make the ordinary three-ply plait for an inch or 
80, drawing tight at every stroke. Now leave the end of 
the light line out and continue plaiting the gut for a 
couple of inches as shown in figure 5. Bend on a tempo- 
rary lap or keeper. You can now strain the plaited gut 
over a hook against the line, clip the upper ends of gut 
off close up to where the line came in, but irregularly, 
g° that there will be a taper when you lay on the perma- 


nent lapping where the line and gut join at A in figure 
5. This should end on the single line. Now cut the end 
of the line off, bend on a permanent lapping where this 
line ceased to follow the plait. and your stretch of gut 
plait is started; that is at B, in figure 5. 

Now there are three strands of gut, each presumably -of 
about equal length. Let the longest one stand and clip 
the other two so that they run in thirds as at X in figure 


5. Have your links of gut ready, wrapped in a wet cloth, © 


and when you get within an inch or a little over of the 
end of the link in plait, lay a new strand alongside and 
work in with the short end as shown at C in figure 5, and 
then leave the short end out of the six plaits as at D in 
figure 5. You can commence with a longish end of the 
new strand between your finger and thumb, and draw 
it down and in after laying four or five plaits down. 
Once started, the length of your plait is a question of 
choice and industry, but anywhere from four to nine feet 
will go. Work slowly, for a mistake in the laying cannot 
be mended. I need hardly tell you to graduate the size 
of your gut at distances nor to work with moist gut, but 
don’t clip an end until you are about finished, then 
stretch the plait with from three pounds down of dead 
weight for half an hour, the full length being wrapped in 
wet cloths and then ring the ends pretty close with a 
sharp pair of scissors. If you are plaiting in very fine 
gut at the end, use a lighter drawing weight, but don’t 
clip too close, for the plait will draw with use and you 
will have to go over it for loose ends once in a while. 

It is somewhat troublesome to make a plait of gradu- 
ated gut, such as I have described, but it is worth it, for 
when wet its delivery cannot be equalled for fierceness 
and lightness. You may begin with a plait of three feet. 
not graduated, and then go on if youlike it. It is well 
to finish with a strand of rather heavy gut, worked in 
and lapped as the silk line was, to which youcan bend on 
your regular leader with the usual water-knot, thus 
avoiding the loop. 

I have heard that gut, like horse hair, can be spun over 
a quill and was promised a lesson, but do not know how 
it is done. 

It is well to splice on to the other end of your heavy 
enamelled silk line, as much linen twist bass line as the 
reel will comfortably hold. It fills out the spindle, and 
comes in handy for trolling, or when you get on the big 
fish of the year that goes off with a big rush and draws 
upon the length of back line to keep him in touch with 
you. 

In‘fly-casting, both for distance and delicacy, the left 
hand can do wonders with a long stretch of line, held 
between thumb and forefinger and between the reel and 
the first ring on the rod as shown in figure 6. The 
neatest way to get line out, if you have a clear space 
overhead, is by a series of dry castsin the air, not permit- 





ting any part of the line or leader to touch anything, but 
paying out line by drawing with the left hand from the 
reel and letting go when the swing of the line in the air 
gives a pull to the line on the rod. There are several very 
pretty varieties of this, like the feats of a juggler with a 
riband of paper or stiff silk, and I have seen some won- 
derful casts made when the line was sent wriggling out 
through the air by mere vibration of the tip of the rod. 
Whatever cast you make, overhead, switch or steeple, 
there should be a moment when the line is pretty ex- 
tended; then, your left hand being as shown in figure 7, 
you can let go and the slack will be taken out by the pull 
of the line that is extended, as shown in figure 8. So you 
will gain five or six feet more if you venture to hold a 
coil in your left hand. This latter is expert tournament 
work, but the touch of the left hand on the line enables 
you either to give a couple of feet and so ease a fierce cast, 
or on the other hand, to draw in and so straighten the 
line as against a vagrant puff of wind, or sharpen the 
strike of the hook by simultaneously indrawing line and 
raising top of rod, as shown in figures A and B, 
Especiaily in black bass fishing it is well to get your line 
out in water where there are no fish, then make a long 
cast over where they ought to be, let the-flies sink, and 
then draw in in jerky style, sometimes slow, sometimes 
fast, until you get within ten feet of your fish; throw 
very quickly, as the fish will follow the line a long way 
before yielding to temptation. Having got your fish on, 
the next thing is to play him; with a limber rod, the 
more work you give it to do the better; do not try to set 
line in all the time, but let the rod bend, only giving line 
to prevent its breaking, and then as little as possible. 
Hold the rod steady and let the fish tug away. Presently 
the strain of the spring will tell on him, and the rod will 
straighten. Then 1s your time to get the line in board as 
fast as possible, and this is done far faster by stripping the 
line from the first ring to the hand holding the rod 
thrown by any other. 

The disadvantage and danger in stripping the line is 
that the slack of your line must lay around loose, and is 
apt to kink and tangle. This can be avoided by taking 
advantage of intervals when the fish is not fighting, and 
then by holding the working line between the thumb and 
second joint of the forefinger of the left hand, and laying 
the slack in a loop, checked by a little pressure, or be- 
tween any of the other fingers, and your hold on the fish 
is steady while you can regulate the tension of the slack 
of the line, and reel it up evenly, as shown in figure. 

Now for a few hints to wind up with. Always test 
pow leaders. Soak them in strong coffee for twelve 
nours, and then pull against a spring balance until the 
leader breaks. Re-knotand pull again; a good bass 


eader should stand a pull of two pounds, of course a fine 
trout leader need not be so strong, but it is better to 
break them at home two or three times than to have one 
part company with that big fish on. A rub with powdered 
pumice stone will take the gloss and glitter off the gut. 

Test your flies also, and after soaking them, they nearly 
always go to the end of the shank of the hook. Don’t 
throw the fly away, but whip the gut on again with fine 
waxed silk, as shown in figure A. Then reverse the gut, 
take a few turns around the hook and finish as shown in 
figure A. Graduate your leaders; fine at the end, heavy 
where they join the line. 

Be very careful as to trees, bushes, etc., and have your 
eyes open in the back of your head as well as in the front 
of you. 

When you wish to cover a likely spot, get your distance 
in other water so as not to disturb that you intend to 
fish. Very often the unexpected will occur, and you 
will get a strike when you are not looking for it. 

For “‘skittering’’ use as light a line as possible, as the 
weight of the line will take it out. 

Rely on your rod and your wrist. Give the spring of 
the rod fair play, and if it breaks, that settles it. Only 





never hold a stiff wrist, and wait for a lull in the contest 
before you gather line in. Don’t pull at one end when 
your captive is tugging at the other. 

In netting a fish don’t try to take him with the net, but 
hold it so that you can drop him back into1t. Keep the 
left hand still until he is inside the bag, then raise quickly. 

After considerable experiment I have found that the 
best costume for fishing is a knickerbocker, made with 
a very tight knee and no over hand, but wrinkled up the 
thigh to give ease in action. You can make a very good 
article out of a pair of trousers by putting them on inside 
out and hoisting the legs sufficiently and then basting in 
the knees, cutting waste cloth off and then reversing and 
finishing with buttons and holes on the outside. For 
dry fishing, as from a boat, I like gaiters, but for river 
fishing, wear woolen stockings and cheap tennis shoes; 

the rubber soles give a splendid hold on slippery rocks, 
and when they wear smooth you can roughen by cris- 
crossing with a saw or a red hot wire. I never try to 
keep my feet dry; with tennis shoes you will walk your 
legs dry in ten minutes after you are out of the water. 
Be careful, however, never to sit still in wet clothes, 
asin acarriage. Then change before you start driving. 

Gray JOHN. 


In North Carolina Waters, 

NEWBERN, N. C., March 16.—Speckled perch are a 
gamey fish, and now take bait freely in Bryce’s creek, so- 
called, though it is a deep and crooked stream, which 
would reach forty miles or more if the kinks were 
straightened out. In some places it is said to be fully 100 
feet deep, and will average eight. It is noble for a creek 
and the quantity of black bass, ring perch, sobins, cat- 
fish, and pickerel which it harbors is something immense. 
It is the finest fishing stream in this section, emptying 
into the Trent River, some two miles above Newbern. 
From now until May, rod fishing will be fine. Speckled 
perch, Jocally known as chinquapins, are closely allied to 
the croppies of Minnesota, and the sac-a-laits of Lake Pon- 
chartrain, La. running from a pouni to two pounds in 
weight, seldom larger. They take cut bait, minnows and 
angle worms. 

New River, as I wrote the other day, is a grand fishing 
water, where weak fish and black bass (Dr. Henshall’s 
specialty) can be caught within an hour’s sail of each 
other. 

The Newbern Fish ani Oyster Fair this season was 
something to be proud of, despite the fortnight of cold 
weather which immediately preceded it, although not 
quite up to the seven previous exhibits. At some fairs as 
many as nineteen varieties of oysters, as well as eighty 
varieties of salt and fresh water fish, all taken in neigh- 
borhood waters, besides clams, crabs, scallups. mussels 
and terrapins, were shown. These annual fish exhibits 
are becoming a more popular attraction even than Black- 
ford’s Fulton Market trout openings on April 1. 

Dr. J. West Roosevelt and C. Stewart Davidson, of New 
York, are now here. Shepard Knapp and F. A. Coudert, 
Jr., have been shantying on New River, below Jackson- 
ville, since January 1. Cuas. HALLOCK. 


Black Bass Fishing at Night. 


Seeing Mr. A. N. Cheney’s article about black bass in 
the, issue of January 19, I will give you an account of 
what I know about fishing for black bass at night with 
rod and reel. In the month of August, 1893, Professor 
Jos. Andrews, of Pittsburgh, Dr. J. G. Phillips and the 
writer, of Allegheny, took a fishing trip for black bass up 
the Castleman River to Fort Hill on the B, & O. R. R., 100 
miles from Pittsburgh,. Professor Rhinehart, of Pitts- 
burgh, was encamped there with his family, whom we 
went to visit. We hal good luck with them, making 
some good catches, but Professor Rhinehart’s time to fish 
was after 8 o'clock in the evening. He would go up 
streant about a mile and then fish down, and get in about 
10 o’clock with a nice string of black bass, weighing from 
three-quarters to one and a half pounds each. He caught 
as many as nine in the time mentioned. They were 
taken with a fly; the one used with best success was the 
white miller. An accident occurred to Professor Rhine- 
hart which made him feel a little awkward. He had con- 
structed a live box out of a barrel bored full of small 
holes, which he sunk in the stream with some large 
bowlders. We had three dozen or more live bass in it to 
take home with us; so in the morning before we left the 
Professor and one of his sons went down the stream to 
string the fish for us. While getting the barrel out of the 
water they let all the fish escape. We had a good laugh 
and went home empty-handed. P. F. 8._, 
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A WEEK ON BARNEGAT. 


Early in August last, business called me to the office of 
the ‘‘Daily Spray,’’ where I found James E. Burt, usually 
so bland and courteous, in a fever of ill-concealed disgust 
and upsetment. Two typos, shut in the composing 
room, and a recalcitrant press on which he was spending 
vain endeavor to bring to proper adjustment were the 
causes of his mental distractment. 

‘‘Say!’’ he broke out as he saw me gag his ink- 
besmirched face with an amazed smile, ‘“‘When September 
1st comes lam going to leave this blessed town for one 
week, and go to some point where I’ll not hear of busi- 
ness nor any of its relations. I’m tired out with this 
ceaseless grinding,’ and as if to emphasize the fact, he 
dashed his wrench to the floor and sat down on a con- 
venient box. We began arranging for a week’s outing. 

“T’ll leave the matter in your hands entirely as to de- 
tails,’’ he resumed, ‘‘and what do you say to Barnegat as 
our point?” 

*Suits me exactly; in fact it would be hard to take me 
anywhere else at the time proposed, as fishing will be at 
its best, and the weather should be all that could be de- 
sired,’’ I rejoined. 

“T’ll go with you boys,”’ broke in a familiar voice, and 
looking up, we saw Mr. Devereux, Billy Devereux, as he 
is familiarly known to the newspaper world, and to the 
entire State, generally, who had noiselessly approached us. 

A simultaneous groan from each of us was not lost on 
him. ‘‘I’ll be good, boys! Honor bright! You can have 
your own way with everything!’’ Billy is about the best 
fellow who ever wielded a pen, but his propensity for 
practical jokes is so great as to keep some one in hot 
water continually. 

“You'll not go with us unless you first go before a 
justice and enter under bonds to keep the peace,” I 
ventured. ‘‘We don’t propose having our lives worried 
out of us ty your persistent deviltry.”’ 

“T’il be as meek as the great Hebrew prophet, and do 
all sorts of chores,’’ ending with an irresistible ‘‘Say! can 
I go?” He was accordingly voted third man, and two 
days later our party was complete in the persons of 
Messrs. H. B. Ayres and W. C. Burroughs. 

Irrespective of what the day might prove to be, the 
third day of September was set for the start. Burt was 
appointed commissary, and in my hands were left all de- 
tails as to yacht and conveniences. As our week’s cruise 
demonstrated, no party ever was in better hands than 
was ours while in the hands of Morton Johnson, Captain 
of the stout yacht Mary Louise. 

The morning of Septemker 3 broke dark and threaten- 
ing. As we went to the depot in the early light, fitful 
gusts of wind swept through the streets and played merry 
tag with our numerous bundles, All hands, however, 
were promptly on time, and we were soon en route on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to Barnegat pier, where we found 
that our every requirement had been anticipated, even to 
a good supply of melons carefully stored in the yacht. 

*‘What of the weather, Captain?’ I asked. as prepara- 
tory to sailing all eyes were fixed on the frolicking white 
caps which went chasing each other in wild glee. 

*‘She’s blowin’-’bout half a gale now, and unless I’m no 
prophet, before noon we’ll get a regular screamer, but I 
think it’s a dry storm, and we can ride it out all right. 
Say,’’ he continued, ‘‘are all you fellows good sailors? If 
not. we had better make the first lee shelter and anchor 
until she blows out.”’ 

“Give us Cedar Creek Point, Captain!’ I said, ‘‘thcse 
fellows are in my hands now, and the boat isin yours. If 
they are poor sailors if is their misfortune to be caught in 
a blow. We can find good anchorage there, besides good 
fishing.”’ 

“Well, we'll reef close and go,’’ was his remark, and in 
a brief few minutes we were working our way among the 
innumerable craft out to the open bay, where, catching 
the wind, our yacht shot out like a race horse, and a 
beautiful six mile run, in an incredibly short space of 
time was the result. 

As we ran onto the fishing grounds, the Captain, point- 
ing to the rifts ‘in the clouds, remarked, ‘‘I think we’ve 
seen the worst of this blow. We'll drop anchor here 
and have a go at the weak-fish. If it freshens again we 
can make Shelter Cove safe enough. The tide is right, 
and if the fish are on the feed, we'll find ’em in the lee 
channel, sure.’’ And with a sweep of the tiller, the craft 
swung her nose to the wind, took up the slack of the 
cable and began riding the swells like a water-bird. The 
gale had dropped to a steady fresh breeze. The elements 
at last promised a good day’s sport. 

Inside the boat all was bustle. The jointing of the rods 
and setting of reels, the adjustment of floats and selec- 
tion of leaders, made a merry confusion in the good- 
natured rivalry to secure the first fish. 

‘“‘Bait’s ready, gentlemen!’’ sang out the Captain from 
above. He had been busy at work on our shedder crabs. 
“The one who first lands a fish gets the best dinner.”’ 

Simultaneously, all lines were dropped overboard and 
paid out to the tide, the brightly painted floats dancing 
in perfect rhythm to the undulating waters. A sudden 
whoop from the emotional Devereux started all hands. 
He had a glorious strike and scored a clean miss, which 
brought a reminder that in the future silence on his part 
would be golden. 

And now the turn came to the Captain and myself. 
Each secured a strike at the same instant, and each 
hooked his fish, followed by magnificent play on the part 
of the quarry. With that extra dinner in view, I rushed 
my fish; but my pliant bethabara rod was no match for 
the Captain’s hand line, in point of speed, and he scored 
a clear victory by at least twenty feet and won his own 
reward, but was so ridiculed by the whole party that he 
laughingly said that in future he guessed he’d cut bait. 

“Well, Captain,’ spoke up Burt, “you find us pretty 
good sailors I guess. I have always thought that sea- 
sickness was nothing but nervousness, which by exercise 
of the will could be thrown off.”’ 

‘Well, if that is so,”’ he rejoined, ‘I have seen some ex- 
tremely nervous people in my time.”’ 

We had found the fish on the feed, sure enough. Small 
time now for talk. Each one was intent in his own be- 
half. The turbulent character of the water made the 
strike, when secured, of uncertain quantity; and when the 
fish was well hooked, as was frequently the case at a dis- 
tance of 200 or more feet, the action of the water, added 
to the surging and pitching of the yacht, placed the pros- 
pects of capture on a basis of about three to one in favor 
of the fish. 
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For a moment, let us consider the weak-fish as he is, 
and I trust will ever remain. The true trout of the sea. 
None of the fauna of creation is to me more sublimely 
beautiful. The weak-fish, as usually seen in the stall of 
the fish monger, and the beautiful creature bearing the 
same name and just out of his native element, are totally 
unlike, save in form, for that moment alone is he to be 
seen in his indescribable beayty. Comparing the efforts 
of man to reproduce the matchless silver sheen of their 
scales, as still wet with the brine they throw out an ir- 
idescent splendor, his efforts sink into insignificance. 
And who, by looking, can tell where the blush of the pink 
and the purple of the iris begin and end on his perfect 
body? or what artist would care to undertake to match 
the yellow of fin and throat? Innumerable times. as I 
have stood regurding in silent admiratior some particu- 
larly fine specimen which had fallen to my rod, and as 
the peculiar gutteral soun] which they frequently emit 
reached my ear, it has assumed the nature of plaintive 
protest against the irony of their fate and an humble ap- 
peal for restoration to liberty. 

Just when the family broil took place which caused 
this great estrangement,I knew not. Icthyologists tell us 
that he is not a trout, and does not even occupy the posi- 
tion of second cousin. Still, they cannot deny that the 
contour of body and fin of many of the lake trout and 
that of the weak-fish is nearly identical. His manner of 
feeding is in many ways similar. He takes the bait with 
a snap, followed instantly by a rush, which suggests his 
ownership of the tackle and his determination to take im- 
mediate possession. His appetite, too, is capricious. I 
have fished for hours when thousands of them were in 
evidence, without a bite; however, of a sudden they 
would take the bait in any position offered. Irrespective 
of his family relations, he is a royal good fellow, and, as 
such, is esteemed by all lovers of salt-water fishing. 

And new, back to the point of digression. Three hours 
of solid sport had but whetted our appetites for more. The 
Captain had been below preparing for dinner. He eame 
on deck, and the instant his eye swept the horizon, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘Boys, why didn’t you call me?’’ So intent 
had we been that we had paid no attention to the ele- 
ments; indeed, I hardly think we would have noted the 
fact had it begun raining. ‘‘All tackle in!’’ was the first 
command, ‘“‘and let two men bear a hand with me. If 
we don’t catch a storm inside of ten minutes there’s noth- 
ing in signs. The rest of you go below and make every- 
thing fast! Close and lock the windows!”’ 7 

The causefof thisfanxiety was plainly apparent. Hang- 
ing directly over the bay was a gigantic pall-like cloud, 
draped in fancy festoons on its lower edge and already 
sweeping the surface of the water not more than two 
miles away. Directly through its center was an ominous 
gray streak. which needed no trained eye to tell that it 
was wind, which was already in evidence among ovr top 
rigging. Suddenly there was a, dead calm, in which 
myriads of gulls swirled, uttering their discordant cries. 
The whole scene was grand and weird beyond description. 
A shiver through the entire length of the yacht, followed 
instantly by a blinding sheet of water, and the wild race 
through a September hurricane began. Luckily, our 
cable was in and our anchor shipped. 

“Can we make Shelter Cove, Captain?’ was the first 
query. 

“No, nothing to do now but run before it,’ was the 
short rejoinder. ‘‘We’d go ashore trying to round the 
point. We’ve got a thirteen miles run to make, and it’s a 
nasty trip.”’ 

Our sail had been shortened to the last leach and 
trimmed in only enough to keep the boat steady. Still, 
our rail was far under water, and the side of the cabin 
was continually awash. As we were driven ahead like a 
catapult, we now, for the first time, felt the long swell 
from the ocean which came rolling in through the inlet, 
and the effect of the terrific wind was to kick up a 
wretchedly exasperating sea. It required the sea legs of 
an old salt to move at all. 

Turning from where I had been taking account of our 
fish, forty-six in number, and a fine lot they were, I en- 
countered Burt, who was in the cabin. A deathly pallor 
was on his face, and such a woe-begone expression in 
general I have never before seen. Nudging Devereux, 
who was contemplating the exciting condition of affairs 
on the outside, I suggested doing something to relieve 
Burt’s distress. One glance at his suffering partner was 
sufficient \to arouse ail his well known propensities as a 
torment. 

“T’d exercise a little will power and throw off this nerv- 
ousness,’’ was his first remark. ‘‘For a great strapping 
fellow like you to give way to this weakness is disgust- 
ing. Here, smoke this cigar! It may be your last 
chance.”’ 

Poor Burt! His pallor now changed toa greenish yel- 
low. He was powerless to resist the unmerciful teasing. 
“Here is something I think will settle your case,’’ con- 
tinued the persecutor, at the same tim? holding in close 
proximity to his mouth a long strip of pure fat bacon to 
which he had tied a bit of stout string. ‘You swallow 
the pork.” I do not recommerd this an at infallible 
remedy for sea-sickness, but the effect in this case was 
magical. 

Our objective point was the large cove near the old 
town of Barnegat. Once inside and we could get good 
protection from the hedges which fringe the banks. To- 
war | that point we were then being driven, leaping from 
crest to crest of the waves, now and then down in the 
trough of the sea, the merciless wind driving a sheet of 
water with us, making it impossible to see more than a 
few rods ahead. 

The humor of the Captain had entirely changed from 
that of the rollicking good fellow of a few hours before 
to the taciturn personage who feels the responsibility of 
a and is intent on the discharge of important 

uty. 

“Now, boys, our time has come to inake shelter, and I 
guess we can go in all right if we haven't anything but a 
rag of a sail up,’”’ was the comment. ‘*‘We can be pretty 
sure of no boat lying in the mouth of the cove.”’ 

Almost immediately, his sharp ‘‘Look there!” attracted 
our attention, and peering through the cloud of rain and 
spray we saw the outline of a large three-masted schooner 

which had put in from the ocean for shelter, and which 
was lying directly in the channel of the cove. A look of 
anxiety for a moment showed on his face, followed in- 
stantly by one of determination. With a muttered ‘“Tll 
go in under her stern,’’ he set the rudder hard down, 
closed hauled the sheet, and, with not five feet_to spare, 
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we shot under the schooner’s stern and rounded inside the 
cove, where in less than a half-mile run we were in quiet 
waters, and where they were powerless to do us any harm. 
_ Having made and eaten dinner, we went ashore, visit- 
ing the quaint old townof Barnegat. The wind lightened 
by the time we returned, and being tired out, we turned 
in and knew nothing more until daylight. 

The Captain’s cheery “All hands up!’’ brought every 
man to his feet. The wind had veered to the westward, 
Although the sky was overcast, there was promise of a 
good day. Anxious to reach Beach Haven, we requested 
the Captain to stand out at once. At 2 o’clock, we 
dropped anchor off Beach Haven, where we had been in- 
formed fishing was most excellent. Inquiry among the 
crews hear us elicited the fact that for ten days little or 
nothing had been caught, owing to the presence of an im- 
mense school of porpoises which had been in evidence for 








-several] days past, and the result of our endeavors justified 


the complaint. 

Moving over about two miles, we struck a school of sea 
bass, and within two hours had boated eighty-six of them, 
which provided excellent sport. During the afternoon, a 
continuous fleet of yachts was moving up the bay. From 
all the same story came. No fish below, water alive with 
porpoises. This to us was discouraging, as we had in- 
tended taking in Atlantic City and Anglesea, both 
famous spots for striped bass, weak-fish and king fish, be- 
sides an occasional drum and sheepshead. 

Our objective point for the night was Sunken Ledge 
Island, where we intended trying night-fishing for striped 
bass, but we were doomed to disappointment. The wind, 
which had changed to southwest. blew in a dense fog 
from the sea. Although we had a good sailing breeze, 
the narrow channel at this point, coupled with the intense 
darkness as night came on, made sailing a treacherous 
undertaking at best. ‘“‘I’m afraid we’ll have to give it up 
and anchor for the night,’’ said the Captain. ‘‘We are 
now in Great Oyster Bay, full of shoals and reefs. Once 
out of the channel, with nothing to guide us, we’d be 
hard aground in no time.” 

Burt was busy with preparations for supper, kneeling 
before the gasolene stove. The rest of us were makin 
ourselves content with watching him. If our boat ha 
been struck by lightning, things couldn’t have meta- 
morphosed more qnickly. Ayres took asudden bath in the 
gravy bowl, sousing Burt from head to foot. Devereax, 
too, lost his equilibrium, and finished by poking his head 
hard and fast between our provision case and the yacht’s 
trunk. We had struck an oyster reef while gliding along 
at good speed, and the quick run of the halliards told us 
that travel for the night was at an end. A prompt and 
careful search assured us that the yacht had sustained no 
serious injury, and being in shallow water, were in no 
danger from a possible leak. Supper over, we were pre- 
paring for an early turn-in. when we were suddenly beset 
by aswarm of mosquitoes. Driven to desperation by their 
merciless assault, we nailed up every opening, even cover- 
ing the stove-pipe hole. This had the desired effect, and 
we were onve more at rest. 

It seemed we had but little more than fallen asleep 
when I was aroused by a most peculiar noise on deck 
near the bow. Inaninstant I was wide awake and listen- 
ing intently to the strange, long-drawn rasping sounds. 
Awakening Burroughs, he carefully crawled to the door. 
Beckoning for me, I saw a look of supreme disgust over- 
spread his face. It was Devereux trying to sing, sure 
enough. There sat the irrepressible William, his feet 
dangling in the water. We were in time to hear the con- 
cluding lines of an old fishing ballad which ran: al 

“His only thought, bis only care, 
His only hope, and only prayer, 
For the present world and the world to come, 
Was a string of fish and a jug of rum.” 


Our wild hurrah brought him to his feet and the Cap- 
tain on deck. 

We had settled on having a trial at the snipe on the 
flats. As the tide was in our favor, guns and shells were 
out and. while we were standing across the bay, we par- 
took of a hastily prepared breakfast. 

Two hours of sport were allotted to us before the incom- 
ing tide drove us to our dory, during which time we were 
kept pretty busy. Having no stools and no way to pre- 
pare blinds, we were at a great disadvantage, but on 
counting up, we found we had twenty-seven jack-snipe 
and yellowlegs. - 

And so wore away the glorious autumn days. 
week passed only too quick. 

Who, save those who have tried the experiment, can 
appreciate the benefit to mind and body derived from 
such an outing? Our hands and faces were browned, and 
with appetites keen as a coyote’s, we reluctantly bade 
Captain Johnson good-bye and took train for home. 

Dear old Barnegat! with its thousands of pleasant 
memories of sport in the years that are past, may its 
quota ot fin and feather never be lessened. Surrounded 
on all sides by the largest cities of the East, it must ever 
remain the pleasure ground of the people. 

Thanks to the efficiency of the advocates of protection, 
ruthless netting has been stopped, and no net, other than 
for the purpose of taking bait, should ever again be al- 
lowed in its waters. 

Christmas morning, I found on my desk a handsome De 
Muth brier pipe, in satin-lined case, with the following in- 
scription: ‘“To the only man I was ever with a whole 
week and couldn’t make mad. Signed, Devereux’’ 

And each time as I take it from its case, some remem- 
brance of the jolly good fellowship it represents comes 
floating in at memory’s window, and in fancy I hear the 
whistle of the snipe and the hum of the reel, and feel the 
electric thrill of the scaled beauty as he rises clear of the 
water, shaking a thousand sparkling diamonds tn the airf 
at last to succumb to the inevitable, and to count one 
more on the long list of victims of rod and reel. 

LEONARD HULitT 
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Game and Fish Protection. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 





Mr. C. E. Robbins, President of the North Dakota Sports- 
men’s Association, has the following to say in regard to the 
new game law just passed: 


_ Fargo, N. D., March 18, 1895.—Your telegram of the 15th 
inst, was received in due season, but, unuil to-day I have not 
had any game law information that could be considered 
reliable. as no bills that were introduced were passed, the 
legislature having been at work this winter on some new 
“codes,” and the compilation committee have run things to 
suit themselves and have adopted just what pleased them with- 
out reference to the rest of the people. ‘Lhe result is that we 
will have a whole lot of laws that will have to be repealed at 
the next session of the Legislature in 1897. Only a few of the 
ont features of the present law were proposed by the Nurth 
Jakota Sportsman’s Association, althougn we presented a bill 
similar to the Minnesota law, somewhat modified to suit the 
conditions of this State, and a strong and constitutional bill in 
every particular; it was ignored and we were turned down this 
time. 
Enclosed find a clipping taken from the Bismarck Tribune, 
of March 16, which I believe to be a correct synopsis of our new 
game law. Yours truly, C. E. ROBBINS. 


The synopsis mentioned reads as below: 

A new and distinct office was created and embodied in the 
Political code, the officer to be known as the State Game 
Warden, who is appointed by the Governor for a term of two 
years, and until his successor is appointed and qualified, and 
the bond required is $2,000, conditioned for the faithful per- 
formance of his duties. The duties of the State Game Warden 
are to superintend and aid in,the enforcement or all laws of this 
State for the preservation of game therein. He appoints 
Deputy Game Wardens, to hold office at his pleasure, as fol- 
lows: One in each county having less than 3,000 inhabitants; 
two in each county having more than 3,000 and less than 7,000 
inhabitants, and three in every other county. Each deputy 
must be an elector of the county in which he is appointed. 

For a license or permit to hunt with or without a dog during 
the open season, a non-resident must pay $25, and a resident of 
the State fifty cents. And in addition to the above, each man 
taking out a license must pay the county auditor—of whom all 
licenses are to be obtained— the sum of twenty-five cents, for 
issuing the document. A non-resident cultivating a quarter 
section or more of land in this State pays but fifty cents for a 
license. A resident may hunt on his own land without a license 
during the open season. 

For the purpose of enforcing the laws of this State for the 
eee of game (game animals and birds) the State Game 

Warden and his deputies have all the power conferred by law 
upon such constables. Upon conviction had upon the report of 
any deputy game warden, he shall be entitled to $5, to be taxed 
and collected as a part of the costs in such a case. 

All moneys for permits or licenses are paid the county audi- 
tor, and on Nov. 1 of each year, he pays out the sums thus 
accruing as follows: One-third to the State Game Warden, and 
the other two thirds is equally divided becween the deputy 
county wardens, one, two or three as the case may be. This is 
all the money the State Game Warden or his deputies receive 
for their services. 

All licenses are signed by the State Game Warden, and also 
by the deputy auditor when the same are issued. 

(a) Prairie chickens, grouse, woodcock, plover, wild duck, 
ny geese or brant may be killed only between Sept. 1 to 

ec. 1. 

(b) Buffalo, elk, deer, antelope, caribou, or mountain sheep 
may be killed only between Nov. 15 and Dec. 15. 

No one shall knowingly hunt upon the enclosure or cultivated 
lands of another without the consent of the owner, agent or 
tenant, 

No person shall have in his possession more than twenty- 
five of the birds named in paragtaph (a) in any one day. 

No fish or any of the birds or animals named in paragraph 
(a) and (b) can be legally shipped out of the State. 

The use of hounds or dogs in running or driving any of the 
animals named in paragraph (b) is prohibited. 


PENALTIES. 


(c) For each one of the birds named in paragraph (a) or their 
nest or eggs, shot, killed or destroyed in the closed season, the 
penalty is ten dollars; for knowingly hunting upon the enclosed 
or cultivated land of any other without legal permission, ten 
dollars for each trespass; for shooting or killing of each one of 
the animals named in paragraph (b) in the closed season, one 
hundred dollars; for the shooting and killing of each one of 
the birds named in paragraph (a) in excess of twenty-five birds 
in any one day by any one person, or for the shooting or kill- 
ing of each one of the animals named in paragraph (b) in excess 
of five in number by auy one person in any one day, one hun- 
dred dollars; and for shipping and receiving for shipment each 
one of the birds or animals named in paragraph (a) and (b), or 
for each one of the fish of this State, ten dollars for each game 
bird or fish and one hundred dollars for each animal so shipped 
or received. 

Any person having in possession any of the birds and animals 
mentioned in paragraphs (a) and (b), contrary to the game 
laws of this State, is liable to the same punishment or fine as for 
killing of the same. 

It would seem from the law that any person having a legal 
right to hunt and kill game animals and game birds in the open 
season can dispose of the same in our State for gain or profit, 
and may ship “the same to any part of the State without an 
affidavit. 

(d) Song birds are protected at all times, but quail are not 

protected. The use of snares, nets or poisoned grain is pro- 

ibited, to capture any of the birds named in paragraph (a). 
The use of gun traps, etc., is prohibited, to capture any of the 
game animals named in paragraph (b). Wild duck, wild 
goose and brant can be legaily kiiled only with the gun held to 
the shoulder, and the use of artificial light, batteries, swivel 
guns, etc., is prohibited, and proper penalties are provided for 
disobeying auy of the laws pertaining to the things named in 
paragrph (d). 

FISH CULTURE. 

The State Game Warden has nothing to do with fish. Senate 
bill No. 169 makes the State Superintendent of Irrigation and 
Forestry ex-officio the State Commissioner of Fisk of North 
Dakota, and the stocking of the waters-of the State, the pro- 
tection of the fish therein, and the entire fish culture through- 
out the commonwealth devolve upon that officer. Favorable 
provisions ure made for the accomplishment of these purposes 
without expense to the State. 


New Mexico Game Law. 

Santa Fe, N. M., March 12.—Everything has been pretty 
quiet here in the sporting line for the past few weeks. We 
succeeded in getting a new game law through the Legislature, 
which is a great improvement over the old o: e, even if not all 
we wanted. The old law was very brief, and allowed killing 
everything one could get at except in the four months of 
Mey, June, July and August. Deer, elk and antelope can now 
te killed cnly in the months of October, November and 
DecemLer, while the open season for turkey and quail is two 
n.cnths longer, running up to March 1. The shipment of game 
out of the Tenitory is forbidden at all seasons, H. B. fi 
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Maine Fish and Game Laws. 


The Maine Legislature will adjourn about next Wednesday, 
and all the questions relating to fish and game have been 
attended to, anu the following can be regarded as the results of 
1895. 

Open time on moose, deer and caribou, October 1 to January 
1, in which time one bull moose, two deer and one caribou may 
be killed by any one person. 

Parts of game may be sent t» a licensed taxidermist under 
such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the Commis- 
sioners, 

Cow and calf moose prohibited from killing at all times. 

Jack Lights, so-called, forbidden, likewise snaring or trap- 
ping; or using dogs in huntiug such game, under penalties of 
tine and imprisonment. Fine and imprisonment impos:d if 
such game is killed in close time. 

Trout and salmon, open time from the first days of May to 
the first days of October, in which twenty-five pounds may be 
taken, provided, that having less than twenty-five pounds, one 
additional fish taken is not a violation of the law. Citizens of 
the State may take in the months of February, March and 
April, trout and salmon, and carry the same to their own 
homes, and not otherwise. Winter fishing in Oxford and 
Franklin counties, forbidden, May use artificial minnows or 
insects or flies in fishing for same. 

: Twenty-five pounds is the jimit at any one time to be taken 
or in possession, Cannot be transported except with the 
owner. Woodcock, open time September first, and partridge, 
September 20. Close, December 1. 

~ A general law providing that the Commissioners have control 
of waters, and may close such as they deem for the interest of 
the State, after public notice and hearing, and when done 
notices are placed to warn the public. and recorded in town or 
plantation clerk’s office. Anu appropriation of $25,000 annually 
was made to enforce the law, and to propagate fish. All war- 
dens are to give bonds for $2,000 for the faithful discharge of 
their duties. 

It may be said that the State has adopved a new policy, that 
of enforcing the law vigorously, and replenishing our waters 
with trout and salmon. A large number of restrictive and 
probibitory laws have been passed on certain ponds, lakes and 
streams. ‘he Commissioners will probably publish all general, 
aud private laws in their compilation this year, so that all 
legislation may be understood. 

The State has suffered considerable loss of large game this 
season, not more than usual, however, the violators being 
market hunters, and those having lumber operations. While 
the Commissioners will bring complaints against many of them 
the game is lost. They bad no funds from the close of the 
year till now this year, and hence could not pursue a vigorous 
policy of euforcement. I notice a communication iu your last 
oa reflecting upon the Bangor Commissioner, which I will 
eave to him to discuss if he desires, and only say that the im- 
putation that trout (Maine trout), being sold in the market, is 
a thing | have vet to be satisfied is done in a single instance. 

Trout from the West are in our markets, or lake trout of 
somes kind, which are of course used by any one, and are such as 
hotels put on their ‘“‘fare.’”’ If our Maine trout were sold 
under cover of this fish, a stop would be put at once to the 
selling of any such fish. In fact very few Maine trout see the 
market even in open time. I have never been able to buy one 
from the market. 

The Maine Sportsmen’s Fish and Game Association, which 
has earnestly pushed the legislation, are feeling elated over the 
results of this session of the Legislature. Every measure urged 
has been carried. ss CHANDLER. 





Schooners of Deer Meat. 


Dixfie'd, March 18.—Editor Forest and Stream: Some three — 


weexs ago you publisbed an article in Forest and Stream en- 
titled “Scbooners of Deer Meat.” Your comments on the 
Maine Fish and Game Commissioners seem to me to be un- 
merited and hardly fair. In the past you bave upbeld us in 
our work, and we have appreciated avd valued your approval. 

I can but think your information in regard to the fish and 
game effairs in Maine come from unreliable sources, Thata 
great many deer and other game find their “2 to the Boston 
market, both legally and illegaily, I know. With the means 
we have how could you expect it to be otherwise? The amount 
of fines collected by us the past year amounted to several 
thousand dollars. No doubt many escaped detection. 

Can you expect us, with an appropriation of $12,000, to stop 
all the poaching and illegal transportation of gama and pay 
our wardens, our own expenses, guard our salmon rivers, of 
which the Penobscot alone costs over $1,000. See to building 
our fish ways and employ a civil engineer at $5 per day, and 
expenses to survey and draft plans for same, building and sup- 
porting half a dozen hatcheries, feeding our young frv five 
months and distributing them to our numerous ponds and lakes 
in Maine, some of them carried many miles back into the 
wilderness? Collecting or purchasing our stock of trout and 
salmon eggs? Pay lawyers for defending and prosecuting 
suits? Protect 3,000 miles of unbroken forest, filled with large 
game, and as much more outside well stocked with fish and 
game? Patrol hundreds of miles on the Provincial border, 
beside hundreds of miles of sea coast, indented with scores of 
small bays and rivers from which just such schooners as you 
sneak of can escape, and many other expenses too numerous to 
mention? ‘o do all this we have an appropriation of $12,500, 
and a salary of $500 per year. 

That we have succeeded in making Maine one of the best fish 
and game preserves in the Union, none can deny. With the 
results 1am more than pleased. The pay I have received for 
my services, and more with it, bas gone faster than I earned it, 
and in a money point of view [ am not so well off for being on 
the Commission as I would otherwise be, but I have the satis- 
faction of thinking of what we have done, will be of benefit to 
the State. and to the coming angler and sportsman. I am 
getting too near the allotted age of man to be expected to enjoy 
myself. Mr. Stillwell and myself were appointed on the Com- 
mission over twenty years ago. we worked together till his 
death. He was the best friend the fish and game ever had in 
Maine, and every sportsman coming into Maine has cause to 
revere his memory. We always made it a point not to answer 
any articles casting any insinuations on us. It is very apt to 
end in throwing mud, from which nothing but harm can come, 

The State is waking up to the importance of our fish and 
game, and I think the present Legislature will give us about 
what we have asked for. The original bill has already passed, 
legislating the present wardens out of office, giving the Com- 
missioners $1,000 a year and their expenses, putting the Land 
Agent on the Loard with the present Commissioners—for the 
third. The law has passed putting a close time on cow and calf 
moose, under a penalty of $500, or imprisonment, or both, 
being discretionary with the court. Also making close time 
on partridges to Sept. 15. These are about all the changes 
there will be. Our appropriation has not yet come up. It has 
been reported favorably by the Committee—$25,000. It will 
come up this Wednesday and I think will pass. 

It looks very favorably for a good season’s fishing. In many 
new ponds and lakes that have been stocked with landlocked 
salmon, they are beginning to be caught in considerable num- 
bers, which will add a great deal to our stock of angling waters. 
They are a very detvekin fish, being the best for game and the 
table, and will thrive with the pickerel and will live in warm 
water, where the trout will die. In many of our ponds they 
have been —— in four years weighing as many pounds. In 
some ponds they never grow to over that weight, while iu 
others—apparently with the same conditions--they will grow 
to ten or twelve inches. In one pond one was taken last spring, 


where they had been planted but six years, of twelve pounds. 
We now feed all our young fry four or five months before 
turning out. In this way they are large enough to care for and 
protect themselves. We have met with g success. Many 
new places are now coming up in which we are yoy tony 
fishing, and I believe in five years from now it will be better 
than to-day, if the present methods of stocking are kept up and 
the poacher can be kept out. 

-There is to-day as — fishing in Maine for large fish near 
some of our cities and large towns as there is at Rangely and 
Moosehead and our lakes and ponds, which were once good 
trout waters, where they have been fished out, or killed out by 
the pickerel, have been stocked with salmon, and they are 
beginning to be taken out in considerable numbers. Where 
the black bass have been introduced they have thinned out the 
pickerel, and the trout are putting in an appearance. ‘I'he 
bass don’t seem to interfere with the trout or the salmon. 
This is true in the large ponds or lakes in Kennebec county, 
aud nearly half the area of that county is made up of lakes 
and ponds. 

The season here now bids fair to be late, we have still two 
feet of snow and excellent sleighing; there is two and a half 
feet of ice on our ponds and lakes and unless warm weather 
comes on soon, the waiting angler will not get a chance to cast 
his hook into Maine waters before the middle of May. 

When I sat down this evening I intended to write only one 
sheet, but after I got started I,did not know when to stop. If 
I have given you any information of Maine matters or anything 
of value, you are at liberty to use it. But I have had only 
time to write the preface of matters of what miglt be said of 
the fish and game, and its interests in Maine, and tell the truth. 

HENRY O. STANLEY. 

DIXFIELD, MAINE, March 18. 


Limited Licensed Netting. 


In 1894 the Fish Commissioners of the State of New York 
were authorizea by the Game Law, to grant licenses for the 
netting of frost-fish, and white fish, in the inland waters of the 
State, for such a limited period and under such regulations as 
they deemed proper, and accordingly large numbers of licenses 
were granted permitting such netting between Nov. 1 and Dec. 
15, the nets to be set only between sunrise and sunset and 
removed each night. 

Apparently they were granted indiscrimately to all "appli- 
cants, and for the purposes of a test, no better course could 
have been adopted. Of these licenses, 59 were granted for 
netting white ish in Onandaga Lake, near Syracuse. For 
years past the Anglers’ Association of Syracuse had substan- 
tially prevented all netting in this lake, 

These licenses were closely watched, to some extent by a 
State Protector, and all of the time by the special protectors of 
said Association. Nota licensee was found having an illegally 
taken fish in his possession, though large numbers of white 
fish were taken; and only two were caught violating the regu- 
lations, by hauling their nets in the night, and these paid 330 
for their breach of trust. 

All but about three per cent, abided by the regulations. The 
Legislature is now asked to continue this system ef licenses 
another year, and to permit bull heads (catfish), suckers, and 
pumpkin seeds, also to be taken with nets, by licensed netters. 

In this connection the following questions have occurred to 
me, and I am searching for information, from which to be able 
to arrive at the proper conclusions: 

1. Are white fish eaters of the spawn of game fish, the same 
as suckers, bull heads, and some other fish, so as to reduce the 
increase of game fish to some extent at least in addition to that 
resulting from the predaceous habits of so many fish? 

2. Will the reduction of the numbers of such spawning fish, 
by netting them out, permit, or operate in favor of the increase 
of game fish in any waters? 

Having been recently appointed the chairman of the Law 
and Legislation Committee of the New York State Association 
for the Protection of Fish and Game, I am looking for light 
upon these*questions, It is now too late to obtain sufficient in- 
formation for this year, but I hope to get it so that I can act 
intelligently next year, when we shall have had another year’s 
experience with licensed netting, and when the question of its 
continuance or abolition will surely come up. 

A short time since I addressed a letter to the United States 
Fish Commissioners at Washington, asking the above questions, 
and in answer thereto was answered as follows: 

“In answer to the first question, I would say that many 
fishermen claim that the white fish eat large quantities of 
spawn, but we have no evidence from observation of our own 
empioyees either yer or negativing the claim. 

“In answer to the second query, it is recognized that several 
species of fresh water fishes are truly predaceous, not only 
living upon the young of other fishes, but also destroying them 
to a very large extent. To what extent fishes feed upon the 
spawn of other fishes bas never been determined from actual 
observation, and the most that we infer has been from the 
statements of the fishermen. 

‘During last year a joint commission on behalf of the United 
States and Great Britain conducted a thorough investigation as 
to the condition of the fisheries in the Great Lakes system, and 
a part of its work comprised inquiries respecting the very sub 
ject you now bring up. The American representative, Mr. 
Rathbun, who is a member of this commission, is now at work 
upon his report, which, however, owing to the extent of the 
field notes obtained, will not be completed inside of several 
months. On account of the conflicting statements regarding 
the benefits which might be expected to arise from the catch- 
ing out of greater numbers of the so-called spawn-eating fishes, 
he has as yet come to no conclusion regarding that subject. In 
nature, of course, it is taken for granted that a balance is 
always maintained between the several species of fishes so long 
as no ae element is brought into play.” 

This goes to show that this subject has been deemed wo: thy 
of consideration and investigation by an International Com- 
mission. Now, what is a disturbing element? 

It appears to me to be the means whereby the natural balance 
is destroyed or overcome. For many years the substantial 
prohibition of netting in Oneida Lake has permitted bull heads 
to multiply by millions upon millions, and they are probably 
the worst spawn eaters in existence. They have acquired the 
ascendancy in that lake over the game fish; more bull heads 
than bass, 6 to 1, were caught last summer by angling upon 
the stone bars, the natural grounds for bass, for they had 
driven the bass away and taken possession and were therefore 
a disturbing element. 

Before netting was prohibited entirely in that lake, hundreds 
of thousands of suckers were taken each year in the early 
spring in the shoal waters at the mouth of the Onieda River at. 
the foot of the lake, which had run up on to that fine gravel 
bottom to spawn; but it was a rare thing to catch a rock bass 
or perch and it was too early for game fish to run up there to 
spawn; but when oy did run up the grounds swarmed 
with suckers and bull heads, These suckers have multiplied 
under protection, by millions, until now no game fish spawn 
there, so that the suckers have become a disturbing element. 

These facts are within my —— knowled, resulting 
from my personal inquiries and investigations pon Verve dur- 
ing several years past. I have written this article for the pur- 
pose of opening a full and free discussion through the columns 
of Forest and Stream, and I request that every person who can 
give any information, facts, or ideas in the affirmative or 
negative, bearing upon the two questions, will send them in for 

ublication, for the benefit of sportsmen and for my personal 

efit, in order that in 1896 I can act intelligently iu deciding 
whether limited licensed netting shall be continued or not. 


In the meantime during 1895, let each and every person and 
association in this State watch the licensed netters, and get all 
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the facts they can in regard to their acts and actions in order 
to determine wheher the regulations im by the Fish 
Commissioners ars observed and followed and to what extent 
they are violated, 

C. W. SMITH, Chairman of Law Committee. 


Game and Fish in Minnesota. 


St. Paul, Minn., March 16, 1895.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The subject that is engrossing Minnesota sportsmen’s attention 
just now is the non-spring shooting bill that has just passed the 
House, At this writing it seems certain to pass the Senate, and 
to become a law, though there is some outside opposition; 
mostly because it is a new venture in the Northwest, and so 
many gunners haven’t the right understanding of the benefits 
we claim will accrue if it is allowed to go into operation. 

On the 14th the Pioneer Press editorially writes against the 
bill, and this has elicited a strong defense by practical sports 
men, The Pioneer Press deals with these subjects fairly, and 
the pros and cons receive equal recognition. 

We contend that the migration of wild ducks to the far North 
is not because more advantageous localities for feeding and 
breeding purposes are open to them there, but that because of 
incessant hunting here, they are obliged to move on to find 
places of rest and safety. When the Northward flight from 
the Gulf begins, the most natural route is up the Mississippi 
Valley. ‘The constant gunning along the line drives them 
farther and farther North. While ducks are migratory by 
nature, the migration ceases when they arrive at places of 
safety. Heretofore they have not been able to find this to any 
extenv even in Minnesota, Yet nowhere in the Northwest are 
more or better lakes for feeding and breeding purposes than 
this State affords. That ducks will remain here is demon- 
strated by the fact that on several private preserves—some 
within a saort distance of St. Paul—where spring shooting is 
not indulged in, they have come in and bred; and in the fall the 
lakes are fairly alive with ducks, ticularly mallards. and 
teal. ‘There certainly is no real advantage to be gained by 
shooting ducks in the spring. 

They are lean and feverish, and but poor eating at best. A 
pair of ducks killed in the spring means a flock of ducks less 
in the fall. With all our natural advantages, if spring shoot- 
ing is prohibited in the spring, and in the fall, before the time 
for the Southward flight, ducks will extend their migration no 
farther, the quantity and quality of ducks that may be killed 
here will satisfy the most ardent spring gunner that non-spring 
shooting is best. He can enjoy a season far longer than the 
two seasons as they now stand, and in place of lean, feverish 
birds in the spring, and small flocks and hurried flights in the 
fall, he can pick bis birds from large and well-fed flocks. 

Another provision of our game bill is in House File No. 380, 
which is a substitute for various other bills. I can do no better 
than quote from a private letter from a gentleman who is an 
ideal s man: 

“This bill contains on page five, a provision prohibiting the 
catching of game fish for market peeee. My notion is that 
the best way to preserve our game fish is to stop the pot hunt- 
ing of them. It is of little consequence for the State to spend 
$20,000 in propagating these fish if they are to be cleaned out of 
the lakes as soon as they reach a suitable size, by the pot hunt- 
ers, and sold for a mere song upon the market. 

“For illustration, I am credibly informed that one fish com. 
yy alone took, iast year, out of a little lake say_north of 

uluth, nearly twenty tons of black bass. What it would cost 
the State of Minnesota to replace taese fish and have them 
reach a catchable size, would probably represent a sum of 
hundreds if not thousands of dollars. 

“Or =e pee knowledge I know that nearly fifteen tons 
of game fish were taken out of two lakes in Wright county last 
season, largely by parties who came here from Texas and lowa, 
and who simply cleaned the lakes out to pay their outing 
expenses. Our first step in the direction of preserving our 
game is to protect them, and our most dangerous foe is the pot 
hunter. , 

In the last few days the Legislature of North and South 
Dakota, have passed game bills that practically conform to the 
Minnesota statute. The whole Northwest is alive on the sub- 
ject of protection and preservation of game. 

Our own movement for a voluntary auxiliary game and fish 
protective association is advancing rapidly. A meeting is 
walled for Monday, the 18th, at which a large number of our 
citizens will be present, when an organization committee will 
be named to push the movement. WM. L. TUCKER, 


St. Paul, Minn., March 23, 1895.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
At the election of officers of the State Board of Game and Fish 
Commissioners on Thursday, W. A. Timberlake, St. Paul, 
was re-elected President; Wm. Bird, Fairmount, Vice-Presi- 
dent; A. F. Ferris, Brainerd, [reasurer; Fred Von Baumbach, 
Alexandria, Secretary, and 8S. F, Fullerton, Duluth, Executive 


Agent. 

That the election was wholly voluntary, the sprotsmen of the 
State will not believe. That this Board has now been pulled 
into the political arena, is very evident. But the changes are 
now mada, and it is the Board to do the work for the next few 
years. So, whether satisfactory or unsatisfactory, the interests 
are too yreat to allow to fF by default, and the true sportsmen 
of the State must and will continue their efforts to assist in the 
work, When the new voluntary auxiliary association can be 
completed, a very potent factor will enter the field. 

e nave this suggestion to make. The work outlined by Mr. 
Andrews should B continued by Mr. Fullerton; and to the 
Board and Executive Officer we would say that they could not 
do better than endeavor to secure the services of Mr. Andrews 
for a short time, if by any possibility he could be induced to 
devote any further attention to these interests, after having 
been so abused of late. His experience and information on 
these subjects would certainly be very valuable at this time, 
and Mr. Fullerton can win the highest regard of sportsmen if 
he continues this work on these lines. ? 

From a personal standpoint Mr. Fullerton will be a very 
acceptable officer, and so should feel just as free as his prede- 
cessor to call upon the sportsmen for any assistance they can 
render. We will cartainly decry the movement to entequaice 
his administration. WM. L. TUCKER. 


A Non-Hounding Bill for New York. 


A bill recently introduced in the New York Legislature by 
Mr. W. W. Niles, of New York city, reads as follows: , 

“An act to amend Chapter 488 of the Laws of 1892, entitled. 
“An act for the protection, preservation and propagation o 
birds, fish and wild animals in the State of New York, and the 
different counties thereof.” : 

The People of the State of New York, represented in the 
Senate and Assembly do enact as follows: 

Section 1. Section 42 of said Act is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

Section 42. No fawn or female deer shall be hunted, caught 
or killed at any time in this State, nor any part thereof be 
_ecenee at any time; the possession of the carcass of any such 

‘awn or female deer or any part thereof shall be deemed prima 
facie evidence of a violation of this section by the possessor. 

Section 2. Section 44! of said Act is hereby amended so as to 
read as follows: " 

Section 44. Hounding. No person, corporation, association 
or company shall hunt, pursue or kill any deer in this State 
with any dog or bitch at any time. If any dog or bitch shall 
be found hunting, pursuing pr killing any deer or running at 
large in the forests of this State where deer inhabit, it shall be 
deemed prima facie evidence of the violation of the foregoing 


provisions of this section by the person, corporation, associa- 
pain aaa owning, using, having or harboring such dog 
or bitch, 

Section 3. All Acts and parts of Acts inconsistent with this 
Act are hereby repealed. 

This Act shall take effect immediately. 


Niagara County Anglers’ Club- 


Lockport," March 21.—The Niagara County Anglers’ Club, 
with the first evidences ,of spring, which are unusually tardy 
this year, has awakened to activity. It has accomplished much 
already in the way of increasing the fish supply in county 
waters, and its plese are all made for an unusually interesting 
campaign. Within the last week the club has planted 4,00C,- 
000 white fish from the Caledonia Hatcheries in Lake Ontario. 

Ra the annual meeting recently held, these officers were 
chosen: 

President. Hon, John F. Little; Vice-President, George 
Moody; Secretary, Frederick K. Sweet; Treasurer, Geo. W. 
Weaver. The question of the annual tournament was in- 
formally discussed and the sentiment seemed to favor the 
Thousand Islands as the battle ground in June. 

The club last week deposited 2,000,000 white fish fry two 
miles out of Wilson harbor, Lake Ontario and the same number 
in Olcott harbor this week, Tuesday. Mr. Walzer, of the 
hatcheries, who accompanied the tiny fish, promised the bauner 
club of the State 1,000,000 more white fish fry, and the same 
number of blsck bass, to be planted at Olcott. ‘lhe bass cannot 
be obtained until sometime in June, he said. Salmon trout fry 
are a minus quantity in the Caledonia tanks this year. 

The planting of the little fish in the stormy waters is an inter- 
esting occurrence, and the event attracted hundreds of people 
from all over the country to Olcott last Tuesday. The fiy 
were but two and a half days’ old, and about the size of pins, 
but with larger heads than that important article of domestic 
economy. 

All the members of the Anglers’ Club Committee could not 
get away and there were some substitutions. In the party 

rom here were: President John IF’. Little, Jerome E. Emerson, 
George Emerson, C. L. Nicholls, and Tunis Outwater. 


THE OLCOTT DELEGATION, 


The citizens of Olcott, headed by Mayor William Henry Lock- 
wood, responded nobly to the cail for volunteers to assist in the 
planting. The fry came in 96 cans, which held from 12 to 115 
gallons each. The tiny fish, only two or three days old, were 
lively as crickets when the car stopped at the R. W. & O. R. 
R. depot, Newfane station. 

The cans were loaded on wagons and drawn to the west pier 
in the Olcott harbor, The men furnishing teams were James 
Rose, Samuel Lockwood, Thomas Plain. John Myers, Newell 
Clicknor, Eugene Halstead, William Everts, Charlies Carigan, 
Frea Rockwell, Silas Nobles. Those who assisted in the work 
were: The Hon. William H. Lockwood, James L. Lockwood, 
William H. Tenbrook, Andrew J. Leonard, Nelson Shaver, 
John Babcock, Edward Moore, Sheba Stout, Peter Drake, Dan 
Shaver. The boatmen were: S. W.,Lockwood, Cyrus Brown, 
James A. Martin, Fred Martin, Archy Kline, Frank Shaver, 
Jr., Edward Burns, William Nobles, William Drinkwalter. 


A BARRIER OF ICE, 


A disappointment was in store for Superintendent Walzer, of 
the Caledonia Hatcheries. The plan was to plant the fry out 
in the lake, two miles at least, to avoid the perch and other 
game fish that would capture the little fellows. The wind from 
the north drove the ice in shore and made it impossible for the 
boats to push through and out into the lake. The best that 
could be done was to commit the fry to the waters of the lake 
off the west pier. The swift current would carry them out into 
the lake, and the conditions were such yesterday that it is 
believed that the little new comers were troubled very little if 
at all by the voracious perch. 

a Walzer, who came along with the fry from 
the State hatcheries, said before summer they would plant at 
least 40,000,000 white fish in Lake Ontario. He thought that 
another car load could be sent to the Anglers’ Club before 
April 1. Their black bass did not come until some time in June, 
= he hoped to furnish the club a half million or more at that 

e. 
MAYOR LOCKWOOD’S WELCOME. 


Mayor Lockwood delivered a forcible and graceful address 
S ue to the piscatorial pilgrims from the Caledonia 

A large number of Olcott citizens applied for member- 
ship, to be voted on at the next meeting. 


How Our Neighbors Do. 


Newburgh, N. Y.. March 18.—Apropos of your article upon re- 
aa game and fish protectors, I think the United States might 
take a leaf out of the book of their neighbor, Canada. These game 
guardians (I speak of the Northwest, where I was a resident some 
years) are appointed more for their aptitude for the work, being 
—— sportsmen of good standing, the question of political 

lief not being even asked, and the appointment being ostensibly 
for life, pending good conduct and efficiency. 

Ialso came across another institution on the Canada Pacific, 
which met with my unqualified myn eee in the transportation of 
dogs on thatline. I got on board the train atthe Rockies, and 
my dog was checked as extra baggage, with a charge of $7.50 to 
Montreal, which was the sum total of all I had to pay, and my 
dog went with me and,had my personal supervision. I felt I had 
paid my dues and was comfortable, and I met with great civility 
and kindness from all the train hands, and I do not think the 
charge was high for the distance. It saved me the uncertainty of 
mind, the constant tipping and the incivility from train hands, 
which one meets sometimes out here. 

In contrast to the above, let me cite another instance. When 
coming away from the South, I was obliged to let my wife come 
ahead of me, and she brought the same dog with her, and got 
along as far as Chattanooga, on the E. T. V. & G There, about 
five minutes before the departure of the train, the dog was put off, 
and the official insisted on its being expressed, which compel:ed 
its being crated. A box was obtained, and the dog expressed in a 
package about half big enough, and arrived at Newburgh two 
days after my wife, famished for water and food, and cramped 
almost to death.- The charges from Chattanooga were $9 for one- 
third the distance. Next time I go South the steamboat lines will 
carry myself and dog. as they also know how to treat us both. 

G. N. BARKER. 


Thé Indiana Five-Year Quail Prohibition. 


*" We learn to-day from epee authority that the bill to prohibit 
the killing of quail in Indiana for the term of five years has not 
yet passed, and perhaps will not, but it will take quick work or 
= — as well give away our dogs and guns and be done 
with it. 

_It is the duty of every sportsman whose eyes fall on this to 
sit right down and write Capt. A. J. McCutchan at Indianap- 
olis and beg him not only to work for the bill to stop the sale of 

ame, but to sit down on the bill to stop the killing of quail for 

ve years. The bill of Mr. I. Walter Sharp covers the case. 
That is the bill that Senator McCutchan and Representatives 
Kamp _ and_ Holloway should endorse. — LOUISVILLE 
TRIBUNE, Feb. 22. 


New York Legislature. 


There is nothing new to report with regard to legislation at 
Albany this week, except that the bill to consolidate the Fish and 
Forestry Commissions has passed the Senate. 

All of the game bi!ls are held back awaiting the action of the 
Senate Game Committee on its Omnibus bill. The committee 
will probably consider the bill and givea public hearing on it 
some day this week, 


Che Fennel. 


FIXTURES. 


BENCH SHOWS. 


April 9 to 12.—Pittsburgh—Duquesne K. C. W. E. Littel, Sec’y. 

April 16 to 1#—Boston.—New England Kennel Club. D. E. Love- 
and, Sec’y. 

— 17 to 20. Los Angeles—Southern Cal. Kennel Club. Dr. 
R. J. Withers, Sec. 

April 25 and 26.—Toronto, Canada.—Toronto Kennel Club. W. 
P. Fraser, Hon’y. Sec. 

May 8 to ll—San Francisco, Cal.—Pacific Kennel Club. Howard 
Vernon, Sec’y, San Francisco. 

Oct. 8 to 11.—Danbury, Conn.—Danbury Agricultural Society 
G. L. Rundle, Sec’y. Zs 

FIELD TRIALS, 


Sept. 2.—Continental Field Trials Club’s chicken trials at 
P. T. Madison, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind, 

Sept. 10—Morris, Man.—Manitoba F. T. C., John Wootton, 
Sec’y, Manitou. : 
a 5.—Chatham, Ont.—International F. T. Club. W. B.Wells 

ec’y. 

Nov. 18.—Eastern F, T. Club, at Newton, N.C. W.A. Coster, 
Sec’y, Saratoga Springs, N. Y 


Nov. 28.—Trials A. U. S.F. T. Club at Newton, N.C. W.B 
Stafford, Sec’y, Trenton, Tenn. 








POINTS AND FLUSHES. 


STANCHNESS, 


Some months ago, I received a letter from a well-known field 
trial handler, one whose thorough knowledge of field trial com- 
petition and related matters is conceded by all. wherein he 
touched upon the matter of staunchuess, as required in a field 
trial competition of the present day. 

Concerning it he writes: “I am quite surprised that a judge 
should consider that following the handler in to a flush is 
unsteadiness on the part of the dog. Nothing, in my judg- 
ment, is more disgustingly imbecile in a dog than when he 
remains standing on a point while his handler beats out the 
country forty feet in front, and twenty to each side of him 
trying to flush a bird. It appears to me that there could be no 
greater illustration of inaccuracy in locating than such a per- 
formance. 

“T understand it that the purpose of a dog is to locate and 
point the birds, and I do not know of a more useful position for 
a dog than behind his handler when he is going in to flush. I 
do not understand how such an act can be considered as 
unsteadiness.”’ 

There was a time, not long ago, when I thought differently 
from Mr. Titus, but later developments in field trial competi- 
tion convinces me that his opinion is correct. His objections 
to the usage, which governs staunchness on point in compe- 
tition, are well taken. Still, it is only within a recent period 
that in this connection the weakness of field trial usage has 
become plainly manifest, as a result of some abuses which have 
crept in, and which seem to be growing greater with each 
succeeding trial. 

As the theory of staunchnesss was originally considered and 
applied, it was not far from correct, though never wholly so. 
Nevertheless, the abuses which have been practiced, never 
could have gained a foothold had the judges been properly 
observant in guarding against them. 

In theory, it seems perfectly correct to assume that a dog 
would make either a true point ora false point, and that the 
handler should walk ahead and flush the birds at a proper 
distance if the point be a true one, or that he should find 
nothing if the point be false, all of which theoretically seem so 
simple that there could be no possibility of a misunderstanding 
or an error, much more an abuse of it. 

In practice, however, it is far from being so simple a matter. 
First of all there are very few dogs, comparatively, which will 
point their birds correctly; that is to say, ones which will draw 
or road with accuracy and self-reliance, stopping on point at 
the proper distance from them. The larger part of the field 
trial dogs are faulty in these qualities. They road hesitatingiy 
on a hot trail and look to the handler for prompting and assist- 
ance. Many of them point at too great a distance from their 
birds, an act considered by some sportsmen as being surely 
indicative of a keen nose, on the assumption that such a dog is 
pointing by the body scent, though it is well known that many 
dogs will point on the foot scent, many yards from the birds, 
and require constant urging to make them advance to the 
proper place to point. 

As to how the handler can determine when the dog has at 
last reached the proper place, it is easily explained. The 
handler knows his dog thoroughly. All the acts and certain 
expressions of the dog have certain meaning. Every dog has 
certain methods of roading or seeking, diifering more or less 
from those of every other dog, and which by use become 
habitual. 

A dog, pointing on footscent, never points so rigidly as when 
pointing on the body scent. As he makes point after poiut iu 
his advances to the birds, he becomes more and more rigid, 
feathers more and his eyes become more lustrous and fixed. his 
attitude then being what the enthuisastic writers would mis- 
takenly term cataleptic. The trainer, from having observed 
many repetitions of the act, knows just when the dog 1s ona 
true point, and he can juggle his dog foward so deftly and 
quietly by a low note on the whistle, or click of his tongue, 
that no one other than an expert would observe that it was 
really the trainer who was furnishing the ideas and impulse tu 
the dog. 

There are dogs which will point on any scent, as there are 
dogs which will point without any apparent reason for it. The 
dog which will point on a true scent, but will not locate his 
birds accurately, is the most difficult one to judge. But tnere 
is one infallible circumstance by which the judge can rate the 
dog’s ability in this connection, namely, if the handler is con- 
stantly coaching and helping his dog to locate the birds, that 
dog is an inferior performer. He has a defective brain. As to 
their handling, dogs may be, in a way, divided into three 
classes, those which are deficient in brains or interest and 
require the assistance of their handlers in all of the details 
of their work; those which will do some parts of their work 
accurately and correctly, but which require more or less 
assistance from their handlers in other parts, and those which 
are capable, self-reliant, and skillful, ani can work correctly on 
their own judgment. 

Field trial judges have never made a sufficient distinction in 
these matters. If a dog was helped a great deal, so long as it 
was done smoothly and good results were obtained, it was 
accepted as a good performance, and I have even heard such 
work referred to as being high class. No dog isa high class 
performer, which can not perform well without the assistance 
of his bandler in such — of the work as are strictly within 
a good dog’s powers and within what is required for good work 
to the gun afield. 
= Judges have accepted results at trials without giving proper 
heed as to the manner,in which they were obtained. The point 
work of a handler and his dog, having the semblance of good 
work, was often accepted as equal to that of the independent 
dog. Separate these two classes of dogs from their handlers, 
so that each, in strange hands, would have to depend upon its 
own resources, the independent dogs would not vary in work- 
ing up to their standard, while the others would drop from their 
sham standard to their true level, that of the mediocre. 

Returning now to the consideration of stauncnness on point 
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it can easily be shown how the practice in respect to it at field 
trials was an advantage to the faulty dog which needed assist- 
ance, and how it was a harm to the approximately perfect dog, 
the, one which used his brains and capabilities in the most 
approved manner for the success of the gun. Supposing now 
that the faulty dog—using such term in the absence of a better 
one to designate the dog which works on the judgment and 
assistance of his handler—has made a point after the habitual 
prompting and assistance have been given him. The handler 
walks forward to flush. If he finds nothing, he says: “The 
birds have run, judge!’ He then sends the dogon. Another 
point is established. The handler beats out the ground many 
yards ahead, and to the right and left of the dog, in places so 
out of consonance vith the point that it would be absurd on 
any reasonable assumption to give the dog credit for a point, 
even if the birds were found. If the birds are found so far 
away from the pointing dog, or so far down wind of him, that 
it was palpable that he did not have a true point on them, the 
same old excuse serves again and again; that is, the birds had 
run. Under the unreasoning exactions and practice in respect 
to staunchness, how could the judges determine whether the 
birds had really run, or not, from the dog’s pion}? The 
practice clearly discriminates in favor of the dog which will 
point staunchly on a hot footscent. 

Now, there are times, under certain conditions, when the 
birds are wild and restive, wherein they will run a great deal 
and lie badly to the dog’s points, if at all. Under such condi- 
tions, the faulty dog will make an exceedingly poor showing. 
At such times, some handlers make a most undignified compe- 
tition, rushing and scrambling to make a good showing for 
their dogs. It is a pleasure to state that the majority of 
handlers compete with the utmost fairness, and the tendency 
every year is toward a more precise observance of fairness in 
handling, but one handler who scrambles is a hardship on 
every one who does not. 

Let us now suppose that the good dog makes a true point on 
the running birds. He is trained to hold his point after his 
handler passes ahead of him, till the latter beats out the 

round to his satisfaction and orders the dog on. ‘The sensible 

og knows that the birds have run away, as shown by his 
graduai relaxation on his point and the lessening of his eager 
watchfulness for the order to go on again; but he must work 
after a set form, one which puts such restraints on his intel- 
ligence that the faulty dog benefits by it. If the intelligent 
dog were to move on while his handler were beating out the 
ground to the point, under the present system such act would 
likely be considered as a fault. If the dog were to leave his 
point and circle the running birds, to head them off and stop 
their running, as some exceptionally wise dogs will do, most 
judges would consider that the dog had blinked. 

If the dog is faithfully working in the interests of the gun, 
and if he is intelligent and properly experienced, he knows 
quite as well as does the shooter, how to make the best success 
out of the find, in behalf of the gun. If the birds are running, 
when the handler walks past the dog, the latter, if he be intel- 
ligent and correctly handled, walks by his side, or a few feet 
ahead, leading on directly to the birds. 

The faulty dog might follow at heel, or after pointing might 
give up all effort and trust to his handler to do the rest, being 
glad to evade any responsibility. 

Undoubtedly, if unrestrained, some handler under any con- 
ditions would soon discover ways of making an apparently good 
performance with a faulty dog, by glossing over the faults and 
supplementing the «‘og’s inefficiency by their own efforts, but 
an experienced judge can easily detect what part of the work 
is done by the dog and what part is done by the handler, and 
separate and value it accordingly. If the handlers once under- 
stood that the dog was judged by what he really did himself, it 
would soon result in a better grade of competition, and a better 
trained class of dogs. 

In judging more consideration should be given to intelligence 
and knowledge and unassisted good performance in working to 
the gun, qualities which are expressively called bird sense. 

Considering the field trial progress and growth of the last 
decade, there is much upon which sportsmen can congratulate 
themselves. The changes have been radical and great. 

The first rules of the old beat system, which were based 
bodily upon the coursing rules which then obtained in England, 

and which as applied to field trials were original largely in 
pretense, held a place till many trials had many times exposed 
to competitors their wretched inefficiency, and intelligent 
criticism had exposed it to the world. They were merely the 
swaddling clothes of the early field trial, used longer than they 
were fit. The public had been educated up to a much higher 
plane long before the first rule, with their cumuletions of 
faliacy and bad English, were rejected. When the National 
Field Trial Club went into desuetude, the old rule accompanied 
it. A new club sprung up, entirely new rules were adopted, 
but they were all founded on the same erroneous theory, that 
is, the theory of coursing, which, as applied to coursing, is 
excellent, as in it there are but two things to consider, speed 
and quickness in turning, but which, as applied to the many 
complex and interdependent details of the work of setters and 
pointers, is absurd. 3 4 

Finally, the heat system was rejected in toto, and the spot- 
ting system was adopted instead. ‘This system obtains at the 
present time throughout the United States and Canada, and one 
can safely predict that the old heat system of conducting field 
trials is gone forever. There are some undesirable circum- 
stances of handling, which have been passed down from the 
time when jockeying was more prevalent than it is at present, 
of which also it may be predicted that they will soon disappear. 
Assoon as it is known that there is a firm public sentiment 
against all the little unfair practices and petty meannesses, 
such as whistling to turn an opponent’s dog, or to balk or call 
him off a scent when roading, or off a point, if pointing. or to 
hurry in to flush scattered birds so an opponent’s dog can not 
secure points, etc., just so soon will those practices be aban- 
doned. If judges were to make a rule to the end that, if any 
dog be interfered with, intentionally or unintentionally, such 
dog will be run thereafter alone and given full opportunity to 
display his abilities, the trouble from cunning interference 
would soon cease. Finding that such acts failed in]the end, those 
bandlers, who now and then use such methods, would soon 
abandon them. 

In any event, the matter of staunchness, which is always a 
constant and important consideration in the competition, 
should be so valued and managed that it would be in con- 
sonance with the competition and with the purposes of a dog in 
actual work to the gun afield. 

The season has arrived when the field trial trainers and 
handlers get restless and stretch themselves for flight. Ina 
letter, recently received from Messrs. Mayfieid and Richards, 
Vinton, Miss., where they have been stopping since the trials 
ended, they report a very satisfactory winter season, and men- 
tioned that they would hie northward about April 1. 

B. WATERS. 


E. F. T. Club Meeting. 

The special meeting of the E. F. 'T. Club was called to order 
in Mr. F. R. Hitchcock’s office, 67 Wall street, about 2 o’clock 
P. M., March 26, Mr. Pierre Lorillard, Jr.. presided. There 
were present, Messrs. Carter, Orr, Ewing, Hodgman, Meares 
and Hitchcock. The constitution was amended so that three 
of the Board of Governors constituted a quorum, and five 
members of the club are aclub quorum. Messrs. Sturgis and 
Phe!ps were admitted to membership. The club has 5,179 
acres of grounds at Newton, N.C. Both the Continental Field 
Trials Club and the U.S. F. T. C. presented propositions to 
run trials in conjunction with those of the Eastern Club. The 
proposition of the former club was accepted, and the Con- 
tinental Club will hold its first quail trials at Newton, N. C. 
Messrs. Lorillard and Hitchcock were appointed a committee 
on judges, 


Gordon Setters. 

Sistersville, W. Va.—In looking over the back numbers of For- 
est and Stream,-I read the following remark, by Mr. Hough: 
**He is one of the despised Gordons.” At the first reading of the’ 
item, [had a Gordon pup. with whose dam I had hunted. The 
bitch was an excellent one. I supposed that she was an excep- 
tion, if the Gordons are a despised breed. 

I was greatly surprised to find that my pup was one of the best 
dogs Lever shot over. Fate robbed me of him, but fortunately a 
Gordon bitch whelped a fine litter of pups by him, and I pur- 
chased one. He was left entirely’to himself, and, when I went 
on a trip after quail last December, I took him along, rather as 
an apology fora dog. He had chased birds all summer and, in 
fact, behaved in such a manner that I expected to see him chase 
the quail into the next county. 

Our first flock flushed wild and scattered in the woods. My pup 
made point after pointin the brush, and was steady to wing. 
Now note this, he was rushing along in the woods at a gallop, 
when [| saw him make a sliding stop, and turn his head over his 
shoulder. He remained in that ition until I walked in behind 
him and flushed the quail. He also, without training, remember, 
was steady to sho\, with three double guns fired over him. After 
the first excitement, when the wire edge was worn off, he dropped 
to shot like a veteran. 

These two Gordons I have owned, and the damI shot over. I 
never saw either of them unsteady to wing or shot, nor willfully 
flush a bird, nor chase afrabbit. The dam would run away from 
a rabbit, and the pups only show a genteel interest in one. 

They are simply tireless—fast and wide rangers, excellent and 
hardy fellows for all-round shooting. 

What I wish to ask is, are those the reasons for despising the 
Gordon? Why are they not more in favor?. What are the faults, 
if any, of the Gordon setter? J. H. PIERCE. 


The New England Kennel Club. 


Boston.—Through an error we published in our premium list 
the American Spaniel Club’s old classification No. 1, not thinking 
for a moment there had been a cnange until advised by Mr. 
Keasbey, secretary of that club, that such was the case. It was 
furthest from our intentions to provide other than the best classi- 
fication of that club. 

We therefore withdraw that part of our 
savs *‘ American Spaniel Club Classification No. 1.” 

Had we been advised sooner of our mistake, we should have 
made our classification to conform to their more recent one, but, 
at this late day, much as we regret it, fail to see how we can do 
otherwise than adhere toour original one. Additional specials: 
From Pointer Ciub of America, $10 respectively for best pointer 
dog and bitch in open classes, The Collie Club of America offers 
a silver medal respectively for the best dog and bitch in open class, 
and a bronze medal respectively for the best dog and bitch in the 
puppy class. The Bedlington Terrier Club offers $5 for the best 
Aemrican-bred Bedlington terrier. Everything is booming. 

D. E. LOVELAND, Sec. 


DOG CHAT 


Mr. Samuel H. Roberts, of Pawntucket, R. I., writes: 

“*T have leased the shooting privilege of a large farm, and intend 
to secure some more quail from the South and put them out ac- 
cording to my own idea. Last year the birds were liberated in ac- 


remium list which 





8 
Mr. W. J. Higginson, 3 Gregory street, Rochester, N. Y., write 
us that there will be a meeting of the breeders, fanciers and lovers 
of the bull terrier at the forthcoming show of the Duquesne Ken- 
nel Club, with a view to forming a permanent organization in the 
interests of the breed of bull terriers. It will be held at Hotel 
Schlosser, April 10, at 8 p. m. 





The mere Kennels, Tarrytown, N. Y., weere exceedingly un- 
fortunate in losing Blemton Victor (Victor 11 —Vindex II), an 
eleven months’ old puppy, purchased of the Blemton Kennels soon 
after the New York show. He was turned out for exercise with 
the other dogs on March 2, and although they had treated him 
with friend iness previously, the older dogs there tackled and 
worried him, injuring Lim so severely by the rough treatment 
that he died a few days afterward. e@ made no outcry, other- 
wise Mr. Browning, the manager, who was near by at the time, 
could have saved him. 





We publish this week a portrait of Delhi (Rip Rap—Queen II). 
He is owned by the Charlottesville Field Trial Kennels. He was 
the most successful young pointer of the past season, and, besides 
making‘a‘good showing in the records,he won the good opinions and 
praises of the sportsmen who saw him perform. 





A correspondent writes us as follows: ‘‘Some years ago,I read 
an article in Forest and Stream regarding the use of pointers for 
hunting squirrels in the South. WhocanI address for informa- 
tion concerning the matter? Perhaps some of our Southern 
r ers ,can give ‘information as to the use of pointers as squirrel 

ogs. 


-_-~— 


Mr. ¥. ‘I’. Madison, Sec.-‘l'reas. of tne Continental Field Trial 
Club, has issued a:circular from which the following excerpt is 
taken: ‘‘The constitution, by-laws and rules are models of per- 
fection, and are vastly different from any xe formulated by other 
clubs. They are now in the printer’s hands and will, be ready for 
mailing in afew days. It was decided to;have 7no membership 
fee, but make the annual dues pogame in advance, and, owing to 
the large number of responses to the invitation to become charter 
members, the annual dues were placed at only ten dollars. In 
order that there may be no delay in placing the club in a position 
to do business at once, the secretary was instructed to request the 
members to remit their dues immediately. It was also deemed 
advisable to double the membership as soon as possible. I there- 
fore take this opportunity of publicly inviting the gentlemen 
sportsmen of America to become members, and thereby assist us 
in making the Continental the grandest field trial :club ever or- 
ganized in the world.” 


Duquesne Kennel Club. 

Pittsburg.—Through an error, our premium list shows a 
class for American shaggy foxhounds. That is a mistake, 
Our classes for foxhounds are English foxhounds and Ameri- 
can foxhounds. The Collie Club of America offers for compe- 
tition to members of the Collie Club of America only, a silver 
medal for the best collie exhibited and a bronze medal for the 
best collie entered in the puppy classes. 

OHN MOORHEAD, President. 
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cordance with the ideas of a committee, and I believe I can obtain 
even better results than were obtained a year ago. The boys 
here are after some rabbits, and have subscribed $125, and I placed 
an order for some white ones yesterday. Chapman is now en- 
gaged anes them. The sportsmen in Providence are also going 
into the scheme. The State Game Association is endeavoring to 
have the game laws amended, and they have commenced in the 
right way. Before the close of the present session of the Legisla 
ture, Rhode Island expects to have an ideal game law. The State 
Fair is arranging for the fall show. A more liberal classification 
and a little more consideration for the handlers is all tbat is nec- 
essary to make this the second show to New York.” 





Mr. F. L. Cheeny, Pittsfield, Mass., informs us of his misfortune 
in losing his valuable setter bitch. Under date of March 20, he 
writes: *‘I write, with regret, of the death of my Irish setter bitch 
Daisv (Chief—Leigh Doane), caused by lead poisoning. She was 
a fa'thful friend,and no man need ask for a better grouse and 
woodcock dog. She wasa field and bench winner, and the dam of 
the field-trial winner Molleen and_ many other ones. Her 
place will be hard to fill, both afieldfand at home.” 





In the absence ofzhis brother, Dr. Bruette, who wus contined to 
his room with a severe cold, Mr. William Bruette attended faith- 
fully to the veterinary duties connected with the Chicago show. 





“ When the Detroit and Chicago shows come round, Dr. H. Clay 
Glover generally makes up his mind that his Western interests 
require his personal attention, so we were not surprised to dro 
across him at these shows. Although not officially connected wit! 
the Chicago show, he was repeatedly consulted by the ‘“‘regulars” 
during the week, and the benefit of his large experience was 
always at their command.. = 


Wolfhounds at New York. 


Hamilton, Canada.—You must pardon me for replying to the 
criticism of the Russian wolfhounds at the New York show 
which appeared in Forest and Stream of a recent issue, and 
which was signed Highland. 

In his remarks on our new importation, Ataman IV., he 
states that ‘“‘Ataman 1V., a new comer, made here his debut in 
the open dog class, and while he had the easiest of an easy win, 
it was due entirely to the fact that he virtually had no compe- 
tition, scarcely a dog in the class being in fit condition to show 
at a country fair.” 

In reply to this I make public my claim that Ataman IV. is 
the finest Russian wolfhound that has ever been imported into 
this country (that is, of those which have ever been exhibited— 
of others I know —- and that he can win over any other 
dog. that has ever been shown. 

urther on the article states that Ataman is ‘‘possessed of a 
very short neck”—and still further on it states that he is too 
straight in hind legs. This is surely enough to prove the quali- 
fications of the would-be criticiser to criticise wolfhounds. 
From this, one would beleive that this breed of dogs should 
have loug necks, the same as greyhounds, size for size. And 
that they should not have straight legs, much straighter than 
the greyhounds, size for size. 

I certainly do nof claim that Ataman is a faultless dog, tor 
he certainly is not; but I do claim and am willing to back it 
up, as aforesaid, that he is the best Russian wolfhound at the 
present time before the public. 

WILLIAM J.TU 
‘erra Cotta Kennels. 
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Concerning Dogs and Foxes. 


Ozark, Ark.—As I pen this letter, a red fox’s skin, the first I 
ever saw, lies before me. The fox, which was evidently a 
young one, reared near where it was shot, and whelped last 
spring, was killed within four miles of this town, and in my 
favorite hunting grounds. No red foxes have been liberated in 
this State, so far as I have been able to | and the one 
killed must be the forerunner of a general movement of these 
animals Southwest. Joel Chandler Harris, in a charming 
article in the Century Magazine, entitled, ‘Tne Mystery of the 
Red Fox,” says that the red fox has been gradually moving 
southwest for years, and that he drives out the gray fox 
wherever he goes. Near where this fox was killed, we have 
frequently run a fox which would apparently enjoy a chase of 
six or seven hours, I am satisfied this was a red fox, the sire 
or dam of the one killed. They are likely to become very plen- 
tiful here. I have heard that they could not be caught with 
hounds. Is this true? [ am inclined to think that a cross 
between a fox hound and pointer would make a red fox hustle 


to get away, but never heard of such a cross being used in fox 
hunting. G. 


Wolf Hunting With the Airedale Hounds. 


Pipestone, Minn.—Editor Forest and Stream: It was on a lovely, 
balmy morning, with a southerly wind blowing and a slight damp- 
ness in the air, that my brother and I started from our kenneis 
with seven couples of English foxhounds, to draw for a wolf that 
our neighbors had reported as having been seen very often within 
reasonable distance from us. Trotting quickly about eight miles, 
we shortly arrived at a good spertemas'y place, a Mr. Cooper, who, 
mounting an old mare, gladly offered his services as pioneer to 
the rushes where he had several times seen the dog and vixen, 
with an odd cub or two. 

I carefully drew this, but bar an occasional whimper, which 
showed that our quarry had been there lately, proved blank, and 
we had to look further. Then we steadily drew every likely- 
looking slongh and run that we came to on our way without any 
result. About two in the afternoon, as we were slowly returning 
home, having just passed through a very likely tree-claim with a 
freshly eaten carcase of a horse in it, my brother came galloping 
up with the news that he had just viewed either a large collie dog 
or a wolf disappearing over the crest of a hill. I immediately col- 
lected the hounds and cantered up. Evidently there was some- 
thing afoot. as the hounds had their heads up, feeling the intoxi- 
eating scent in air,and yet unable to quite start. My brother 
showed me the exact place he had seen the object as we drew 
nearer. but. there was little need of it, as with a dash and a burst 
of music. the whole pack flung themselves gladly on the line. 

Then what a gallop! We ran for about two miles and then came 
to a draw running in an easterly and westerly direction, the pack 
splitting, some running this way and some that. Luckily, at this 
critical moment, we congas a view of the wolf stealing down a 
dead furrow, and immediately got the hounds to the spot. They 
then settled and ran by section lines beautifullv for about six 
miles. There the hounds clearly had simply run themselves out 
of scent, as by the time I had made a cast forward they took up the 
line and ran again with as great a vimand dash asever. An- 
other mile or so and we came to another tree-claim. As the 
hounds ran,simply screaming through this cave, we saw our wolf, 
dead beaten, with brush between his legs, dragging himself slowly 
along. At this juncture, 1 should have been able to have lifted 
the hounds to view, but a barb-wire fence intervened, and _ by the 
time we had broken the wire and torn the staples out, he had 
gained considerably. However, we got the hounds settled, though 
all were beginning to feel the effects of the cracking pace we had 
come. The wolf began to run with the usual cunning of its kind, 
and never another view for two miles of slow hunting down the 
smallice ponds and thedry courseof the Flandreau Creek, till 
we saw it stealing up the side of a hill and disappear in some long 
grass. Then the four tending hounds faced as if for a view, when 
amongst them up jumped the wolf, with the hounds snapping at 
its brush, and with one supreme effort, succeeded in getting under 
a farmer’s granary, where, after a lot of trouble, we ultimately 
managed to dislodge it. and after a short worry by the hounds, we 
ended the stout-hearted varmint’s life by a hit on the head with a 
hunting crop. The distance altogether traversed in the run 
was about sixteen miles. The wolf weighed forty pounds. 

EDWARD A. CASS, Huntsman. 


The International Trials. 


Chatham, Ont., Edilor Fores! and Stream: A few more lines, 
and I have done with the International Trials of 1894. For Mr. 
Davidson’s information, I would say that 1 was not the reporter, 
nor had I anything to do with the reports in any way whatever. 

Mr. Davidson is in error when he says that, in the trials of 1893, 
Tobe got second without an opportunity of being put down with 
the winner of first. The facts were: Tobe had just run a long 
heat with Ightfield Musa, had beaten her, and was called to go 
down with Cleopatra Mr. Davy asked for time to rest his dog, 
and a discussion arose as to the interpretation of Rule IX., which 
was left to the committee, who decided that the winners of first 
and second must run together. Then someone suggested—Mr. 
Davidson. I think—that as all wanted to get away, if the owners 
would consent to waive the rule, the judges could decide at once. 
Mr. Davy and myself, being the interested parties, expressed our 
willingness to do so, and the decision was given. 

Mr. Davidson seems to object to my running to my dog when 
on point, a long distance off in timber, and says a dog is much 
more apt to impress the judges, whose handler walks quietly and 
leisurely up to the dog when he points, than one that has to be 
reached in the speediest manner possible. I fail to remember 
where Tobe or any other dugin the stake made a point at any- 
thing like the distance from his handler, that Luke did; so I don’t 
see where he draws the comparison. It seems to me, however, 
that the judges are there to decide on facts. not by inference. 

I got my information as to his opinion of the Toledo Blade from 
himself, so there is no imagination about it. 

Mr. Davidson says he understands I am breeding to Brighton 
Tobe, and that I may expect to get more independence into my 
kennel by:the« ross AsIdid breed to him partly on Mr. David- 
son’s advice, he would greatly oblige me if he would tell me from 
which blood I may expect the most independence—the Irish or 
the native?--because, if I knew, I might, y. breeding to a pure 
Irish or a pure native, get more of thedesired quaity which I so 
much lack. Unfortunately, or fortunately, the bitch missed. 

Manitoba Frisk, who has the same native blood in him, was no 
doubt a good dog, but he was not good enough to prevent, in a 
private trial, my winning a new hat from his master, with a son 
of old Mingo, Wm. Brailsford being the judge. Mr. Davidson has 
no doubt heard the old adage, ‘‘One swallow does not make a 
summer.” It would be well for him to bear it in mind when writ- 
ing about the natives and cross breeds. W. B. WELLS. 


(There is nothing to be gained by continuing this discussion.) 





Spaniel Club Meeting. 


A meeting of the executive committee of the American Spaniel 
Club was held at the office of Dr. S. J. Bradbury, 110 East Twenty- 
second street, New York, Tuesday evening, March 19. Present: 
Messrs. E. M. Oldham, Dr. Bradbury and M. A. Viti; Mr. Oldham 
in the chair; Mr. Viti, secretary pro tem. Secretary reported 
receipt of a \etter from the American Kennel Club, stating that 
it was the sense of that body that the specials presented by Geo. 
Bell to the Spaniel Club were vested in that club and could be 
offered as heretofore. Treasurer’s report showed a balance of 
$200.25. Committee on Specials reported that the Duquesne Kennel 
Club, of Pittsburg, having complied with the Spaniel Club rules, 
the Whitehead trophy and Bell cup be offered at their show: also 
that the New England Kennel Club having complied with the 
rules, the St. Lawrence trophy, the Bell paintings and the Say- 
brook trophy be offered. The secretary reported that the New 
England Kennel Club had adopted the old classification instead 
of the new classification, and that he had written calling attention 
tothe error. Messrs. Dr. Bradbury and Keasbey were appointed 
a committee to communicate with the N. E. K.C.,and given 
power to act. Dr. Bradbury moved that sweepstakes be opened 
at W. K. C. show, 1896, to be known as the American Spaniel Club 
Sweepstakes for all sporting spaniels whelped in 1895; nomina- 
tions to be made not later than September 1, 1895, and to be ac- 
companied by forfeit of $2; second forfeit $3, to be paid January 1, 
1296. Entries on which forfeits are not paid_on the stipulated 
dates shall be thereby declared out. At least $25 will be added to 
the stake and the divisions will be 40 per cent. to first, 30 per cent. 
to second, 20 per cent. to third, 10 per cent. to fourth. Open to 
club members,only. 


The Fox-Terrier. 


A third” and ‘greatly enlarged edition of the ‘‘Fox Terrier,” Mr. 
Rawdon Lee’s monograph on that gamest of little dogs whose 
name it bears, has recently been issued from the press. It now 
contains 239 pages,and isa model of neat typographical work. 
There is nothing pertaining to the fox terrier of which it does not 
treat; his history, varieties, derivation, qualities, breeding, train- 
ing and working, rearing, care, treatment, kennel management, 

reparing for shows, etc, are set forth in a most pleasing and 

nstructive manner: indeed .there is nota dull line in the work. 
Among the illustrations are portraits of celebrated dogs. There 
is in it much of value to the owners of any breed of small dogs. 


It is a most valuable acquisition to kennel literature, and a credit 
to its author. es 


National Beagle Club of America. 


A regular quarterly meeting of the National Beagle Club of 
meres rie held at the A. K. C. rooms, 44 Broadway, April 5, 
3, al . M. 


GEO, W. ROGERS, Sec. 
KENNEL NOTES. 
Kennel Notes are inserted without charge; and blanks 


(furnished free) will be sent to any address. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 
Prepared Blanks sent free on application. 


QUEEN ROY.—By Arthur E. Davis, Worcester, Mass., ‘or 
blue belton English setter bitch, by Sig. Gladstone—Nellie H., 


BLUFF.—By Dr. N. E. Oliver, Thornton, Lil., for Gordon settex 
dog, whelped Aug. 17, 1894, by Lawn Regnald—Lawn Hilda. 

LAWN FLOSSIE.—By Maude B. Worth, for Irish setter bitch, 
whelped Oct. 15, 184, by Lord Elcho, Jr.—Ruby. 


LAWN BUDD, LAWN BUTTON, LAWN BONNIE. — By 
Lawn Gordon Setter Kennels, for Gordon setter bitch, by Lawn 


Chieftain—Lawn Fayaway, and two dogs by Lawn Chieftain— 
Pretty Belle. 


BRED. 
Prepared Blanks sent free on application. 
M. O’Brien’s beagle bitch, to Tricotrim, Dec. 14, 1894. 
Standard Kennels’ beagle bitch Winnie K, to Tricotrim, Jan. 15° 
Standard Kennels’ beagle bitch Standard Perfection, to Tri- 
cotrim, Jan. 25. 
. Standard Kennels’ beagle bitch Velvet, to Tricotrim, Jan. 27. 
~, Fred. Brown's beagle bitch Nellie, to Tricotrim, Feb. 1. 
‘Dr. Gardner's beagle bitch Una I1., to Tricotrim, March 1. 
- M. O’Brien’s beagle bitch Flossie, to Tricotrim, March 7. 
= E. Goodall’s cocker bitch Rideau Rill, to Corktown Cupid, Jan. 4. 
~W. J. McGrath's cocker bitch Dot, to Corktown Cupid, Jan. 3v. 
Corktown Kennels’ bitch Dot Smirle, to Red Obv, Feb. 15. 

* Corktown Kennels’ cocker bitch Oenone, to Nerve, Feb. 15. 
on -— Ferris Belt’s foxterrier bitch Adelina, to Hillside Royal, 
arch 2. . 

Dr. Jas. Ferris Belt’s| foxierrier bitch Columbia, to Hillside 
Royal, Feb. 26. 

Dr. Jas. Ferris Belt’s foxterrier bitch Winning Hand, to Hill- 
side Royal, March 1. s 


Herbert Bruso’s English setter bitch White Lady, to Kent IIL, 
March 3. 


Onota Kennels’ Irish setter bitch Daisy, to Plunket’s Lad, 


Feb. 2. 
ae Kennels’ Irish setter bitch Alice Kent, to Plunket’s Lad, 
eb. 


Onota Kennels’ Irish setter bitch Molleen, to Inchtquin, Feb. 16. 
me Kennels’ Irish ‘setter bitch .Deloraine, to Plunket’s Lad, 

eb. 23. 

Wm. Mariner’s dachshunde bitch Gipsy, to Sandy, Feb. 17. 

f£berhart Pug Kennels’ pug, bitch La Belle Senora, to Bradford 
Ruby II., Feb. 7. 

E. F. Fishback’s pug bitch Pet, to Bradford Ruby IL., Dec. 26. 

H. T. Foote’s foxterrier bitch Whittle. to Brittle, Feb. 5. 

Edward Watt’s English setter bitch Beene, to Kent LI., Feb. 20. 


SALES. 
Prepared Blanks sent free on application. 


LINDEN TREFOIL.—Collie dog, by The \Squire—Linden Mis- 
chief, by George Noyes Boyd, Concord, to the Seminole Kennels’ 
Philadelphia. 

QUENTIN.—White and black bulldog, whelped Dec. 2, 1894, by 
King Lud—Careless, by J. Danforth Bush, Wilmington, De!., to 
J. R. Painter, Philadelphia. 

Two Irish setter bitch puppies, by Kildare—Luna, and Chief - 
Floss II., by Muckross Kennels, Springfield, Vt., to E. J. Husted, 
Gloucester City, N. J. 

WAWASET BARON.—White, black and tan foxterrier bitch. 
whelped Dec. 10, 1893, by Holster—Hillside Freedom, by Dr. Jas. 
Ferris Belt, Wilmington, Del., to Mr. T. D. May, Chicago. 

COLUMBIA.—White and black foxterrier bitch, whelped Oct. 
3, 1893, by Declare— Winning Hand, by Dr. Jas. Ferris Belt, to"Mr. 
Neil Lumaree, Wabash, Ind. 

WINNING HAND.—White and black foxterrier bitch, by 
Champion Raffle—Warren Jostle, by Dr. Jas. Ferris Belt, to Mr. J. 
E. Dalton, Glenolden, Pa. 

Black dog PUPPY whelped “April 22, 1894, by Commodore—My 
Lady Jane, by F. W. Kitchell, Perth Amboy, N. J., to A. C. Wil- 
merding, New York. 

Black dog puppy, whelped June 11, 1894, by Othello—Ladybug, by 
F, W. Kitchel, to A. C. Wilmerding, New York. 

Black dog puppy, whelped June 1l, by Othello—Ladybug, by F. 
W. Kitchel, Perth Amboy, N. J., to A. C. Wilmerding, New York. 

Buff dog puppy, whelped June 11, 1894, by Othello—Ladybug, by 
F. W. Kitchel, Perth Amboy, N. J., to Dr. Phillips, Deertield 
ten helped Nov. 5, 1894, by J My Lady J 

ack dog puppy, whe ov. 5, 1894, by Jasper—My y Jane, 
by F. W. Kitchel, to Miss Smith, St. Paul, Minn. 
= Black bitch, whelped_Nov. 5, 1894, by Jasper—My Lady Jane, by 
F. W. Kitchel, to Miss Henderson, New York. 

Black dog, wheiped April 22, by Commodore—My Lady Jane, by 
F. W. Kitchel, to W. McDermott, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


8. R. Washington, D. CU.—Drop Shot is by Dick Swiveller 
(Champion Graphic—Champion Meal!y), out of Bloom (Bang 
Bang, 4022—Bessie). 


H. C. D., New York.—My bitch ‘seems to be in good health, but 
shows no signs of coming in season. Please prescribe.—Ans.: Try 
manganese bi-oxide, given in the form of tablets, one grain each 
Give one three times a day after food. 


W. W.B., Lawrence, Mass.—There isa black and white cross 
in the ancestry somewhere, which color neampense in the litter, 
notwithstanding the sire and dam are liver and white. It is a rec- 
ognized pointer color, and no cause for dissatisfaction. 


CONSTANT READER, Providence.—Blemton Rattler, 19661, by 
Venio (Vesuvian—Venilia), out of Rachel, 7002 (Result, E. 15874— 
Heatherbell). Wecan find no record of the other. Note our rule 
concerning anonymous communications. 


Y.—What isa remedy for wartsin adog’s mouth?—Ans.: Remove 
the warts with a pair of scissors and cauterize with nitrate of 
om Do not remove too many at once—say about 20 or 30 each 

ay. 

T. B. E., Philadelphia.—l. Address the International News Co., 
83 Duane street, New York. Yearly, 15 shillings. 2. Brantford 
Rufus is by Brantford Red Jacket (Brant—Woodstock Dinah), 
out of Brantford Bonita (Brant—Bonita). 


W.C. R., White River Junction, Vt.— My foxhound, eighteen 
months old, had distemper four months ago. and it left a trace of 
it in his head, which he shakes badly, scratches his ears and 


roans while doing so; is lively and in good flesh.—Ans.: Use the 
‘ollowing as directed: 


Boardman’s Handbook of the Turf, from the press of the Orange 
Judd Company, is characterized by its author as a work within 
whose pages he has attempted the compression of what is believed 
to be the greatest body of information about the horse in his rela- 
tion to drivers, sulkys, tracks, riding, trotting, racing and the 
laws pertaining thereto that has ever apeonees in a single volume 
in this country. In doing this. his aim has been to produce a book 
of rererence, the usefulness of which will render its possession 
material to every intelligent individual who breeds, trains, rides, 
cares for or loves a hurse. The result is a book of more than 300 
pages arrangeu in a convenient way for ready reference. Price $1 


MASSACHUSETTS MATTERS. 


As is generally the case the trout season in Massachu- 
setts promises to open with considerable ice in the 
streams and ponds, especially in the interior and western 
part of the State. April 1 seems too early for the opening 
day, but such is the law, and if the trout still declines to 
rise to the fy, there are the worm and the minnow bait. 
Considerable preparation is being made for the opening, 
by fishermen who frequent the ponds and streamg on the 
Cape. The members of the Monument Club will be on 
hand as usual. C. M. Holmes’ place will be open on the 
1st of April at Marshpee, and a number of fishermen are 
expected there. This is the resort frequently visited by 
Actor Joseph Jefferson and President Cleveland and 
party. There are some noble trout brooks in that vicinity, 
but alas! they are about all controlled by the rich and 
influential! Mr. Mark Hollingsworth will be there early 
this spring, for I understand that he is interested in a 
cottage there. Later he usuglly goes to the Rangeleys 
after big trout. a 

A petition is being circulated among Boston merchants, 
protesting against the proposition now before the Legis- 
lator to allow of the sale of cultivated trout in February 
and March. It is the same Gilbert bill, though I hear that 
Mr. Gilbert protests that he has nothing to do with it 
this time. The petition is being numerously signed, and 
even if the bill passes both houses, Governor Greenhalge 
is expected to veto it. One of the prayers of the pro- 
mulgators of the measure is that “the poor may have 
cheap trout.”’ This sounds well, but is anybody fool 
enough to be fooled thereby? The measure is catchingly 
drawn, but the well informed laugh at it. b 

Several deer, freshly killed, have lately appeared in the 
Boston markets. They are Maine deer, without a doubt, 
though it is in the midst of the closeseason. The hair on 
the hides is exceedingly long and thick, indicating plainly 
that the deer have :been spending the winter where it is 
extremely cold. ,How did they get into the markets 
here? This isja question for the Maine game protectors. 
Were they crusted? One of them which I saw on Satur- 
day, had a bullet hole in the side, just back of the 
shoulder, or rather it was more like the ugly wound that 
would be made by a shotgun at close range. The deer 
was very thin in flesh, and good for nothing in the 
market. The marketmen admit that they take the first 
offer that is made for them. It is too much to hope that 
sometime all marketing of game is to be stopped, as the 
Forest and Stream is advocating. It is too much to hope 
that out of the $25,000 that Maine is to give per annum 
for the protection and propagation of fish and game, that 
there will be money enough to stop this shameful ship9 
ment of game to the Boston markets? Will the new sys- 
tem of wardens and the new commission be able to :top 
the crusting of deer? The $25,000 appropriation bill has 
passed both branches of the legislature, and the new com- 
mission bill has also passed. Both only await the signa- 
ture of the governor, at the time of this writing. ai 

On the other hand the bill to prevent all fishing in B, 
frond, except with artificial flies, seems likely to become 
alaw. It will be remembered that it got as far as the 
governor, when Mr. Gilbert, of Canton, desired it recalled, 
and moved a reconsideration. The reconsideration was los t 
in the Senate, however, and the bill goes back to the 
governor. Mr. Gilbert claims that this bill is entirely in 
the interest of ‘the sport,’’ as against the citizen. B. 
Pond is the fisaing ground of Ex-Gov. Russell, of Massa- 
chusetts, and his friends. 

A tremendous seizure of short lobsters has just been 
made in Boston. Detective Proctor captured over 5,000 
of these illegal lobsters on Thursday. He was accom 
panied by District Police Detectives Rhoades, Hammond 
and Whitney and State officer Mullen. His first capture 
was made at Lewis’ Wharf. From the steamer he siezed 
ten crates of shorts, and waited for a receiver to put in 
an appearance. Finally the receiver stepped forward and 
claimed that the lobsters were not intended for Boston at 
all, but were to be sent to New York. He desired the 
steamboat people to forward them to that city, but they 
declined to have anything more to do with them; hence 
they were consigned to Boston harbor by the officers, 
Boston lobster fishermen will be the gainers. by about 
2,000 lobsters, put out to grow. 

The officers then proceeded to the freight division of 
the New York, Hartford and New Haven Railroad... Here 
they found over 3,000 short lobsters, in crates and barrels. 
These were possibly on the way to New York. The lob- 
sters were pronounced the shortest ever seized here. In 
one instance, about 250 of tnem could be got into a bar 
rel.. The names of the shippers could not be ascertained. 
It was certain that they did not come from The Prov- 
inces, and Maine or New Hampshire—doubtless the 
former—is the guilty State. In every ‘instance the re- 
ceivers declared that the lobsters came without their 
orders; that they had notified the shippers, in fact, to 
send them no more short lobsters. SPECIAL. _, 


THE SPORTSMEN’S EXPOSITION. 


Among the applicants for information regarding the 

Sportsman’s Exposition and the reduced railroad rates, 
there are judges, doctors of law and divinity, lawyers, 
civil engineers and manufacturers. The applicants reside 
in remote parts of the country, including Texas, Oregon, 
California, Idaho, Maryland, Virginia, Maine, North 
Carolina, Tennessee and Florida. The following addi 
tions to the list of exhibitors have been received during 
the past week: 
» A. J. Rich Company, Wright & Ditson, Marlin Fire 
Arms Company, George Barnard, Peck & Snyder, Lamb 
Manufacturing Company, St. Lawrence Boat Company, 
S. L. Crosby, Studer’s Bird of No. American Natural 
Science Ass’n, Leroy Shot and Lead Works, Excelsior 
Target Company. 





Mr. E. W. Pond, late of the U.S. Net and Twine Co., has gone 
into the manufacture of fishing tackle on his own account. He 
is well-known among the trade and is an experienced angler, 
fly-fisher and long-distance caster. Mr. Pond was formerly with 
the Horton Manutacturing Company, and will be remembered as 
their representative at the World’s Fair.--Adv. a 


Always Strong and Happy is the title of a book on physical cul 
ture, by J. R. Judd, trom the press of the Outing Publishing Com- 
pany. This is a practical treatise on the care of the human boiy§ 
including full .directions tor the development of the ‘muscular 
system, and is designed as an aid to persons of sedentary habits, as 
well as those desiring a higher system of physical;development. 
The author gives much valuable’information with regard to train 
ing for various athletic events. Price $1.50 
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ainswer§ ta Correspondents, 


— 


J. S., Stevens Point, Wis.-What is the difference, if any, in the 
shooting qualities of ten and twelve gauge guns, and which will 
have the most powerful effect?—Ans.: The ten guage shoots 
a heavier charge than the twelve, and other things being equal, 
has a larger killing circle. Ten gauges also. as a general thing. 
make better patterns with large sizes of shot thaa twelve gauges, 
There is little, if any, difference in penetration, however 
betweenghe bores. 


J. B.S. Chestaut Hill, Pa.—Could you inform me in your col- 
umns, 1. If, according to Stoddard’s map of the Adirondacks (1894) 
there is a road coming out of Nehasane Park on its northern 
boundary 3 1-2 mi. air line W. from Mud Lake and running N. W. 
through Township 15, State Park, St. Lawrence Co., south of 
Benson Mines, twice qneesing the headwaters of the Oswegatchie 
River before the latter reaches Cranberry Lake? 2. If this river 
(Oswegatchie) is navigable in the least extent for a light canoe 
between these two points of crossing? 3. Wherel can find a map 
(survey or otherwise) showing the northern boundary of Nehasane 
Park from Mud Lake westward, also the country immediately to 
the north—map to be on a larger scale and more minute informa- 
tion than Stoddard’s? 4. The @idress of any of the owners of the 
new Connell Preserve, immediately north of Nehasane, as shown 
in your issue of Dec. 22, 1894, but not marked in Stoddard’s last 
publ cation? Ans.: 1. There is an unimproved road or trai: 
marked on the map substantially as described. 2. There are falls 
on the river, and while we have no exact information, we hardly 
thiak you would find it navigable between the points named. 
Write to the New York Forestry Commission for their large may 
4. The tract is owned by Mr. D. C. Connell, of New York City. 


Time to Think About It. 


What you and I had better do, after this very unsatisfactory 
winter moping around home here, is to go down, or up, to Vir- 
giniaand West Virginia, and have areal, bona fide outing. I 
think [ can find that old sportsman. He is not so old but he has 
full knowledge of all the new-fangled fishing-tackle and shooting- 
irons that we use nowadays. He knows all about Virginia and 
West Virginia. The hillsand gorges and defiles are filled with 
game this year more thanever before. So 1 hear. Partridge, 
wild turkey. grouse, pheasant, wild pigeon, quail, rabbit and 
squirrel are so plenty that they are running and flying allover 
one another in the narrow passes. Then, if we want real, live 
sport, we can go back thirty or forty miles from the railroad 
track and hunt deer and b’ar. 

But we must keep out of trouble with the game laws. Every 
true sportsman does that, of course; not for fear of t'\e law, but 
on the ground that game is entitled to a chance to increase and 
multiply on the face of the earth, same as—well—never mind 
that. WhatI was going tosay is thatl have precise directions 
about all that. in Virginia and West Virginia. My friend, Charles 
O. Scull, chief of the asseng r Department of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md., has just sent me a neat little leaflet 
telling how to get there—all about the close seasons for game and 
fish. Write and teli him that you want one—that you feel run 
down, aching fora sight at something, want to see how the fish 
bite down there. Mr. Scull will see you get one. 

But, wait! I forgot about the ish. The South Branch of the 
Potomac has the best black bass in America, and they bite harder 
than Hamlet's shrewd and nipping air. The Cheat, Youghiogheny. 
Potomac and Monongahela are all great fishing streams. And 
they are all convenient to Baltimore and Ohio Railroad stations— 
some of them right there, guides waiting fora job at one dollar 
and ahalf aday,and‘*found.” Write Mr. Scull. It is time to 
think about it.—Adv. 





GCrap-Shooting. 


FIXTURES. 


All ties divided unless otherwise reported, 
Sead notice of your shoot like the following: 


April 3-5.—WILLARD PARK, Paterson, N. J.—Interstate Manu- 
facturers’ and Dealers’ Association's third annual Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap at live birds,at New York; $1,000 guaranteed, all 
surplus added. All ties in Grand American Handicap must be 
shot off; three moneys, three high guns. 

April 3.—Astor House, New York.—Trapshooters’ Convention, 
adjourned meeting; 8:30 P. M. 
ont 9-11.—BURLINGTON. la.—-Tournament of the Big Four Gun 

ub. 

April 911.—WetutneTon, Mass. Three days tournament of 
the Boston Shooting Association: targets. O. R. Dickey, Manager 

April 9-12.—Lonpon, Oni.—Three days’ live-bird and target 
tournament; $100 guaranteed; experts handicapped by distance 
and unknown angies. John Parker, Detroit, Mich., manager. 

April 11.—MapLewoop, N. J.—All day shoot of the Maplewood 
Gun Club, in connection with the April tournament of the New 
Jersey Trapshooters’ League. O. L. Yeoman, Sec.. Orange, N. J. 

April 12.—HaArtrorp, Conn.—All day shoot of the Hartford 
Gun Club; targets. D. 8S. Wadsworth. Sec. 

ane 15.—PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—All day shoot of the Forest Cui 
Club at its grounds, 27th and Lehigh avenue; targets. Wiilia.a 
Morison, Sec., 19:3 Ridge avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

April 15.—BaLtTiIMorE, Md.—All da \ : Lof the Standard Gun 
Club at Point Breeze. W.F.Clements ~ + \ 

April 15-18.—ATcntson, Kas.—Twelfth annual ton: ament ‘of 
Lou Erhardt Sec. and Manaver. 


the Atchison Gun Club. 
16-18.—PiTrssuRG, Pa.—Tournament of the Interstate 








April 
Association. at Pittsburg, Pa , under the auspices of the Pittsburg 
Gun Club, $200 added money. 

April 17, 18.—AvuBurN, N. Y.—Two days’ tournament of the 
Auburn Gun Club; open toall. C. E. Goodrich, Secretary. 

April 17-19.—Canrton, Iil.—Annual spring tournament of the 
Canton Shooting Club. 

April 3, 24 —BatrLe CREEK, Mich.—Annual tournament of the 
Michigan State Trap-Shooters’ League. Annual meeting and 
election of officers on the evening of the first day. W. H. Willard, 
Secretary. 

April 22-27.—K ansas City, Mo.—Eighteenth annual tournament 
of the Missouri State Game and Fish Protective Association. f 
V. Rieger, Sec. 

April 23-24.—E.izapetn, N. J.—Third bi-monthly tournament 
of the Elizabeth Gun Club; first day, targets; second day, live 
birds; events open toall. Robt. E. Chetwood, Pres. 

April 23-26.—GALEsBuRG, Ill.—Tournament of the Galesburg 
Shooting Club. 

April 24-26.—PEEKSKILL, N. Y.—Annual tournament of the 
Peekskill Gun Club: first two days, targets; third day live birds. 
Orrin J. Loder, Sec. 

May 2.—EL1ZABETH, N. J.—All day tournament of the Elizabeth 
Gun Club; New Jersey Trap Shooters’ League events commence 
at2P.M. Rob’t. E. Chetwood, Prest. 

May 7-10.—OINCINNATI, Ohio.—Dupont tournament at Cincin- 
nati. Liberal cash prizes added to the purses. R. S. Waddell, 


agent 

May 9-10.—WILMINGTON, N, C.—Tournament of the Interstate 
Association, under the auspices of the Eastern Dog and Game 
Protective Association. 

May 9-1l.—NewsurG, N. Y.—West Newburg G. and P. Asso- 
ciation tournament. W. C. Gibb, Sec. 

May 10.—WeEIR City, Kan.—Ninth annual owl shoot of the Ama- 
teur Trap-Shooters’ Association of Missouri and Kansas; $300 in 
cash added. W. W. MclIihany, Sec. 

May 14-16.—DaytTon, O.—Ohio Trap-Shooters’ League annual 
meeting and tournament. under the auspices of the Buckeve Gun 
Club. of Dayton, O.; $200 added money. Ed. Taylor, Sec., 8 West 
Third street. Cincinnati. 

May 17-18.—LyNcHBURG, Va.—Tournament of the Interstate 
Association, under the auspices of the Lynchburg Gun Club, $200 
added money. : 

May 21-23.—Kansas City, Kan.—Annual tournament of the 
Kansas State Sportsmen’s Association. A. W. Peck, Sec., Kansas 


City. 
F May 21-24.—KNOXVILLE. Tenn., Gun Club’s fourteenth annual 
tournament; $1,500 added to the purses. 

May 27-30.—LiTTLe Rock, Ark.—Fifth annual tournament and 
meeting of the Arkansas State Sportsmen’s Association. For 
programmes address Paul R. Litzke, Little Rock, Ark. 
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May 29-30.—CANAJOHARIE, N. Y.— Eastern New York Trap- 
Shooters’ League, under the management of the Canajobarie Gun 
Club; targets. Chas. Weeks, Sec. i: E 

May 30.—MovuntVILLEg, Pa.—Tournament of the Mountville Gun 
Club; targets. A 

May 30.—East McKersport, Pa.—Tournament of the W ilmerd- 
ing Gun Club. A. A. Mackert, Sec. S 

May 30-June1.—GRAND Rapips. Mich.—Valley City Gun Club's 
annual tournament under the auspices of the Interstate Associa- 
tion: targets; $)00!added money. C. F. Rood, Sec. . 

June 3-8 —CHICAGO, Ill.—Illinois State Sportsmen's Association 
annual tournament. Convention at Sherman House, June 4. 

June 11-l4.—MemMpPnHiIs, Tenn.—Memphis Gun Club’s annual 
tournament; $2,000 added money. z 

June 13-14.—FarGco,N.D.—First annual tournament of the North 
Dakota State Sportsmen’s Association: targets. Programmes 
ready May 15. W.W. Smith Sec’y. a 

June 13-15—OMARA, Neb.—Annual tournament of the Nebraska 
State Sportsmen’s Association: $500 added money. F.S. Parmelee 
Sec. 

June 19-21.—CLEVELAND, O.—Chamberlain Cartridge and Tar- 
get Company's second annual tournament; $1,200 in cash added. 

June 24-28. SARATOGA, N. Y.—Annual tournament of the New 
York State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the 
Saratoga Gun Club. 4H. M. Levengston, Sec. 

July 11-12—AxLroona, Pa.—Third annual tournament of the 
Altoona Rod and Gun Club at Wopsononock; targets. W. G. 
Clark, Sec. 

Aug. 20-24.—HOLMEsBURG, Pa.—Pennsylvania State Sports- 
men’s fifth annual tournament, under the auspices of the Key- 
stone Shooting League, of Philadelphia. John C. Shallcross, Sec., 
Frankford, Pa. 

Aug. 29-31.—Hor Gerines , 8. D.---Hot Springs Gun Club’s sec- 
ond annual tournament. 

Oct. 9-11.---NEWBURG, N. Y.---West Newburg G. 


and R. Asso- 
ciation tournament. W. C. Gibb, Sec. 


Control of Trap-Shooting. 

Owing to unavoidable delay on the part of the attorney who 
was requested to pass upon the proposed by-laws for a 
national association, the approved copies of the same were 
not received until Tuesday morning of this week, too late for 
insertion in this issue. Printed copies of the same, however, 
will be ready for distribution at the meeting of April 3. 

This is the last opportunity that Forest and Stream will have 
of advocating the organization of a governing or regulating 
body for trapshooting, prior to the adjourned meeting set for 
the above date. That such an association will be not only 
beneficial to the sport, but is necessary to its welfare, is our 
firm conviction. An immense body of sportsmen, like the 
trapshooters of this country, divided up into a vast number of 
gun clubs and kindred organizations, are merely units waen it 
comes to promoting the welfare of the sport they follow. Weld 
them into a homogeneous whole by the organization of a 
national body, and you then have a power that will command 
recognition whenever necessary, and that can make laws (and 
enforce them) that will further the interests of the sport by 
purifying it from the evils that now rob it of the good name 
which it should possess, 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 





In the contest for the Miller medals, which took place on 
March 9, at West Farms, N. Y., the following scores were 
made, each man shooting at 10 live birds: M. Herrington, 9; H. 
Cathcart and H. Fensterer, 8; W. L. Hall and C. White, 7; 
Wm. Fisher and C. H. Dittmar, 3, 


The letter signed ‘“‘Dropper,”’ which appears elsewhere is 
rather a peculiar epistle. it will be read with peculiar interest 
as it is the first time one of the class has written to Forest and 
Stream. I think I know the note in Forest and Stream of 
March 16 that brought forth the letter. “Dropper” is quite 
right about the system also mentioned in that issue. 


The Easter Monday shoot of the Standard Gun Club, of Bal- 
timore, Md., will be an interesting affair, particularly the team 
race, The officers of the club are: President, C. E. Bonday; 
Vice-President, G. H. Gent; Secretary-Tre.surer, W. T. 
Clements; Captain, John evall; Directors, Dr. H. KE. Lupus, 
W. E. Buckbee and IL. C. Rice. 

Jack Brewer’s shooting at Zwirlein’s grounds on March 21 
was as good as any he has ever done; he did not look much like 
a back number. 


The programme for the Pittsburg Gun Club’s Interstate As- 
sociation shoot, April 16-18, is gotten up in the attractive style 
that characterizes all publications that emanate from that 
quarter. 


The members of the Iroquois Rifle Club, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
have decided to send in the club’s application for membership 
in the Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association. 


The present officers of the newly re-organized St. Hubert’s 
Gun Ciub, of Ottawa, Can., are: President, W. H. Shaw; Vice- 
Presidents, H, Wooton and T. J. Coursolle; Secretary, L. H. 
Filteau; Treasurer and Captain, John Des Lauriers. 


Miss Aunie Oakley is receiving excellent press notices for her 
work in ‘Miss Rora” in England; her shooting and horseback 
riding has caught the popular fancy in particular. Regarding 
her rifle shooting, Miss Oakley, in a letter to the U. M. C. Co., 
pays a very high tribute to that company’s 32-20 cartridges 
loaded with nitro powder. 

The West Newburch Gun and Rifle Association, of New- 
burgh. N. Y., is in a flourishing condition in every respect; its 
financial department is unembarrassed and its roster shows 150 
members. The officers for the ensuing year ure: President, 
David Brown; Vice-President, Harry C. Higginson; Treasurer, 
John A. Wood; Secretary, William C, Gibb; Captain, George 
Hi. Taggart; Directors, Joseph A. Snead, ‘Easy’? Kissam and 
John J. KE. Harrison. 

A new Gun Club, entitled the Florists’ Gun Club, has been 
organized in Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. John Burton is President, 
A. B. Cartledge being Secretary and Treasurer. 

Secretary-Treasurer J. A. H. Dressel is smiling just now at 
the thought of all the cash he’ll be handing out to the winners 
of the Grand American Handicap in a little more than a week 
from the issue of this paper. 

The East Side Mutual Gun Club, of Newark, N. J., has 
changed its name, being known now as the East Side Gun 
Club. Beside the above change of name, it has also moved its 
quarters from Wiedenmayer’s Park to Harry Henry’s, 670 
East Ferry street, grounds that can be very easily reached by 
the Court House or South Orange avenue cars. A large club 
house, etc., will grace the new grounds. 

The Auburn, N. Y., Gun Club will hold a two day’s shoot 
on April 17, 18, open to all comers. 

The members of the Colt Gun Club, of Hartford, Conn., made 
the following scores in a 25 target race on March 9: Goodwin, 
Williamson, Risley and Green, 24; Browning and Alger, 23; 
Cook, 22; Pitkin, 20; Nichols, 19; Tucker and Olmstead, 17; 
Sexton, 16; Treat and Bailey, 15; Peard, 14; Colt, 13; Atwood, 
9. J. M. Browning, of Browning Bros., Utah, shot as a guest 
of the club. 

Mr. C, F. Rood, Secretary of the Valley City Gun Club, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., writes under date of March 19 as follows: 
“The annual meeting of the Valley City Gun Club was held on 
the 15th inst, and the following officers elected: President, 


Col. E. Crofton Fox; Vice-President, R. C. Wharton; Secre- 
tary, C. F. Rood; Treasurer, W.S. Go’ nau. These gentle- 
men, with three others to be elected by them, constitute the 
Board of Directors. The club is stronger than ever, both 
numerically and financially, a considerable debt carried over 
from 1893 having been paid and a balance on the right side of 
the cash book winding up the business of 1804. It was decided 
to add $500 in cash to the tournament purses, and to make it a 
three days’ shoot instead of two, May 30-31, June 1.” 

The second shoot of the New Jersey Trapshooter’s League 
took place on Wednesday, March 27. Scores of the shoot will 
appear in the next issue of Forest and Stream. 


In connection with the holding of the Arkansas State Sports- 
men’s Association at Little Rock, Ark., instead of at Hot 
Springs, Mr. Paul R. Litzke, of Little Rock, writes: ‘‘As 
announced in your last issue, the Arkansas State Sportsmen’s 
Association will hold its annual tournament on the grounds of 
the Little Rock Gun Club. Mr. Sumpter’s letter fully explains 
the reason for such change. The first and third annual meet- 
ings were held at Little Rock, and they were the most success- 
ful ever given by the association. Every effort wi!l be made 
to sustain the reputation already established, and if possible 
make this tournament even more successful than its predeces- 
sors. Col. J. A. Woodson, Jobn W. Dickinson and Paul R. 
Litzke will compose the tournament committee. We hope to 
be able to announce the added money in a few a which we 
confidently expect will not be more than $300,” ogrammes 
will be out about April 20, and can be had by addressing Mr. 
Litzke. : 


Don’t forget that regular entries fur the Grand American 
Handicap must be made to the Secretary of the Interstate 
Association, Mr. J. A. Dressel, 313 Broadway, New York city, 
not later than March 30. gg 


A sudden blossoming into print by pretty nearly all the 
“champion” live bird shots has occurred during the past week. 
If matches are desired, so much newspaper talk, save for ad- 
vertising purposes, is entirely unnecessary. 

The New Utrecht Gun Club, of Woodlawn, L. I., sent a team 
to Riverton, N. J., on Wednesday of this week, to shoot a team 
representing the Riverton Gun Club. Each team consisted of 
10 men, each man shooting at 15 birds. 


In the Dayton-Freehold-New Brunswick ‘shoot, which took 
place at New Bruswick, N. J., on Saturday, March 23, Dayton 
came out on top, the teams finishing in the above order. 

After the 25 bird race at Zwirlein’s grounds on March 21, 
Brewer shot at 40 picked birds for practice. He shot a 10 
guage gun, 26 yards rise, 50 yards boundary, use of one barrel, 
gun below the elbow, and scored 38 out of 40 

The April shoot of the New Jersey Trapshooters’ Leauge will 
be held at the Maplewood Gun Club’s grounds, Maplewood, N. 
J., on April 11. 

A copy of the new shooting rules, for target and tive birds, 
of the New York State Sportsmen’s Association has been 
received from Mr. H. L. Gates, of Utica, N. Y. Owing to the 
pressure on the trap columns this week, these rules have been 
held over until our next issue, EDWARD BANKS. 


Brewer—Elliott—Carver—Class—Cockburn. 


The above head includes the names of about all the noted 
trapshots in this country, together with that of a Canadian, 
who is willing to shoot anybody under Old Dominion rules. 
The four first named are a strong combination at the traps, 
while Brewer, Elliott and Carver can all hold their end up 
when it comes to talking matches and writing challenges. The 
general public are generally pretty tired of newspaper talk 
about what these champions will and will not do. As, how- 
ever, some of them have been attracting attention in the 
vicinity of New York by a letter or two in the New York Sun, 
it is perhaps just as well to state the positions of these shooters, 
that is, as they stand at present. 

Brewer writes as follows: *‘I will bet $600 to $500, or $1,200 to 
$1,000, that I can beat any man in the world at 200 first-class 
pigeons, thirty yards rise, from five ground traps, otherwise 

urlingham rules to govern. I will also bet $500 to $1,000 that 
I can beat any man in the world at 100 selected pigeons, Lon, 
Island rules to govern. Again, I will bet $100 that Elliott wil 
not meet me in a pigeon shooting contest under any of the con- 
ditions that I have named, with first-class birds, the match to 
take place within the next twenty days at Frank Class’ 
grounds, as I feel confident that Mr. Class will provide first- 
class birds.” In regard to this challenge, it is only proper to 
add that Brewer will not go to Kansas to shoot Elliott, but will 
shoot him “anywhere in New York State.” He told Elliott so 
at Yardville, N. J.,on March 21. Elliott offered to shoot him 
five matches, $100 a match, loser to pay for the birds, and 
winner to take all the gate receipts; two matches to be shot in 
the East (the Marion, N. J., grounds barred for private 
reasons), two at Kansas City, and the fifth at Pittsburg, Pa., 
or some other intermediate point. Brewer wouldn’t go West 
and said so. 

Frank Class’ backer is willing to back Class against any 
shooter, Elliott preferred, naming Marion, N. J., as the scene 
of the conflict. Elliott and Class, however, came together at 
Yardville, N. J., on the above date, the result being that it 
was all but decided that these two men should shoot a race at 
100 live birds, the match to take place at Morristown, N. J. 
Class’ own grounds, on Monday, March 31. This match was to 
be made, and the money put up, at the Newark Gun Club’s 
shoot at Erb’s grounds on Thursday of this week. 

On Monday, March 24, we received a clipping from the 
Canadian Sporting News, of Toronto, Can., containing a 
lengthy letter from C. Cockburn, of Toronto. Cockburn 
recites in this letter his views on the match shot with Brewer at 
Hamilton, Ont., on Jan. 18 of this year, stating that not only 
was he not to blame in regard to the outcome of the match, but 
that he can prove all bis statements to the satisfaction of any 
doubters. e concludes as follows: ‘In order to disprove any 
lingering suspicion that may remain after my offer has been 
made that there was any cause on my part for collusion, I will 
go further and will shoot a match against Captain Brewer, J. 
A. R Elliott. of Kansas City, E. D. Fulford, Pred Erb, or any 
other man in the United States or Canada, at 100 live birds, 26 
yards rise, for $250 a side, 80 yards boundary, old Dominion 
rules to govern in all — the matter of the rise, the principal 
requirements being single barrel gun below the elbow till 
the bird is on the wing, and 1 1-4 ounce shot. As J. A. R. 
Elliott was foremost among my slanderers, I much prefer that 
he should take the challenge up. If he or any other man will 
core to Toronto and shoot me a match under the terms pro- 
posed I will guarantee him his expenses. My business necessi- 
ties, will not, I regret to say, allow me to leave Canada at 
present, or I would beard my traducers in theirown den. For 
the same reason I cannot consent to keep this offer open in- 
definitely. I will therefore limit the time for acceptance to 
three weeks, the match to be shot from within one month of 
the date on which is covered the deposit of fifty dollars which I 
have now made with Mr. H. J. P. Good, editor of the Canadian 
Sporting News, as an evidence of my bona fides. With the 
assurance that if Mr. Elliott, Mr. Erb, Capt. Brewer, Mr. 
Fulford, or any other man accept this offer, they will not find 
me difficult to please in the matter of officials and prelimin- 
aries.”’ 

It is too early to guests what will be the outcome of this chal- 
lenge on the part of Cockburn, At the same time it is unlikely 
that any match will be made, although Brewer may take it 
into his head to go North.and tackle the Canadian. 

Carver talks of coming East this spring, but says that 
depends in a great measure upon the amount of money in sight. 
lf the “Evil Spirit of the Plains’ comes East, he will find 
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jlenty of matches awaiting him. Elliott, Brewer, Class, 
aoe and probably one or two amateurs might be found will- 
ng to give him a trial for a $100 or two. 


Grand American Handicap. 


Pittsburg, Pa., March 23.—It is deemed advisable to refer to 
the matter of admission to the shooting grounds during the 
Grand American Handicap tournament, April 3,4 and 5. In 
the past there has been more or less of an undesirable element 
present at all large tournaments, and in order to avoid a 
similar occurrence at Willard Park, the management desires to 
explicitly state that admittance to the grounds will be by card 
of admission. ‘Cards can be secured by both shooters and 
spectators free of charge by applying to the Secretary- 
‘Treasurer, the manager, or any of the subscribers to the Inter- 
state Association. The management has not been slow in 
catering to the personal convenience of the shooters. A new 
tent, 36 x 22 feet, equipped with gun racks, shell tables, and 
suitable stands for coats, hats, etc., will be thrown open for the 
accomodation of the contestants. In a nutshell every detail 
pertaining to proper arrangements has been attended to, Once 
again I would remind those shooters who contemplate entering 
the Grand American Handicap that this is the last week dur- 
ing which regular entries will be accepted. Entries accom- 

anied by $10 forteit, should be sent ou or before March 30, to 
F A. H. Dressel, Secretary-Treasurer, 313 Broadway, New 


York city. ELMER E. SHANER, Manager. 


The Proposed System of Dividing Purses 


In the issue of Forest and Stream of ‘March 16, under the 
title of ‘Is not this what we want?’ we gave a system of 
dividing purses suggested to us by a New Englander, who pre- 
ferred to be known as “Green Amateur,’”’ At that time we 
praised the system very highly, and at this date we cannot see 
any material defect in its working. ‘Dropper’s’” letter in this 
issue is a great card for it, and the following from Mr. J. W. 
H. Reisinger, of the Meadville, Pa, Gun Club, dated March 
20, is also decidedly favorable: ‘‘I have been greatly interested 
in the examination of a method published in your last issue, 
which explains the dividing of purses so as to prevent dropping 
for place. it ought not to be necessary to have such a system, 
but unfortunately a man is not necessarily a man of honor 
because he carries a gun, though I would certainly trust to the 
honor of a man who can shoot more readily than 1 would to 
that of one who cannot do so. Observation and experience 
have shown the necessity of something to prevent the disreput- 
able practice referred to, and your method seems to fit the case. 
It is fair to all, and prevents dropping because a miss puts the 
shooter where he is bound to get less money. The members of 
cur cluh who have examined the system are pleased with it.” 

Shortly after the issue of March 16 last had appeared, we 
received a letter from Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, of 1’ittsburg, Pa., 
asking whether the “‘straightout ” system as given in that issue 
was not something like ‘“‘Rose’s system,” a Rose score sheet 
being sent us by Mr, Shaner. Examinatior showed that the 
two systems were precisely alike, save in the number of 
“points” for each winuer, termed by Mr. Rose “ratio num- 
bers.” Mr. Rose has gotten out a score sheet of a very com- 
plete character, the back of the sheet containing full instruc- 
tions for dividing the purses with several examples worked out 
by way of explanation of his method. This sheet was a 
righted in 1894 and may be obtained by writing to Mr. A. R. 
Rose, Salida, (ol., enclosing 10 cents for a sample copy. Any 
inquiries regarding quotations for any number of the sheets 
should be addressed to Mr. Rose, who states that he “will 
cheerfully answer any communications and will endeavor to 
make plain any point that is not thoroughly understood.” 

Since our issue of March 16 we have found no reason to 
change our opinion of this system. Mr. Rose's “ratio num- 
bers” are rather better proportioned than those suggested by 
“Green Amateur,” and for that reason we think his system, as 
explained on his score sheet, will find favor with the greater 
proportion of shooters. As the system is something that ap- 

rently fills the bill so far as absolutely preventing dropping 
or place goes, Forest and Stream is anxious to know of some 
gun club who will give the system an active trial at its tourna- 
ment. If any faults are to be found in its workings, they will 
more readily appear in practice after droppers have thoroughly 
examined its capabilities and, to use a slang phrase, have 
‘stacked up against it.” 


A Dropper’s View of the Question. 


Fleetwood, Berks County, Pa., March 22. —Editor Forest and 
Stream: I have taken a great deal of interest on the comments 
of the different writers on dropping for place, and musv confess 
that droppers have heen very severely belabored and lashed by 
them, I do not think that their remarks should be made to ap- 
pear quite so odious to the public as some of the writers would 
make it appear. I hold that the mere act of dropping for place 
1s only a legitimate business transaction, and allowable as long as 
there is no pooling for interests. For instance, if there happened 
to be a possibility of three straight scores and these three shooters 
should agree to pool, one would kill straigut and the others 
would drop into the other places, dividing up the money received 
after the event was over. This system, I think, all shooters 
will agree should be abolished, Suppoisng there was no 24 ina 
25 target race, and that there were three men who had a chance 
to brake straight. If two broke their 25, I think it would be 
perfectly legitimate for the other man to drop for second place, 
as long as he did not pool and divide with those that had killed 
straight. As in buying, in a business transaction you buy 
where you can purchase cheapest, so in shooting, you shoot 
where you can get the most for the money invested. If these 
gentlemen are shooting for fun and glory, I thiuk they would 
do well to confine themselves to shooting for cups and trophies 
only. But I think they are out for blood or money like the 
rest, or why all this howling and kickiny because 17 cannot win 
more than 18 and 19, and so 19 and 20 straight will kick if they 
cannot win more than 17 and18. But such is the fortune of the 
wheel. Let them pay and learn like the rest of us, so that they 
can shoot up and drop into a nest lined with gold, if they can. 
All shooters are gambling to win, or why would we have to offer 
such large induce:nents, as at Cleveland and Knoxville, to draw 
large crowds of shooters together? If we are gambling to win 
let us do it in a fair and honorable way. I am very favorably 
impressed with the “straight out’? system, and think it is the 
best system yet devised, so far as the amateur is concerned. It 
would effectually stop dropping for place, and would distribute 
the purses in fairer and more proportionate shares. It is even 
better than a handicap. DROPPER. 


Vernon Gun Club Scores. 


The members of the Vernon Gun Club, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
shot the following sweeps on Saturday, March 23: 

No. 1, 10 targets: W. H. Thompson and J. Lahey, 8; Wright, 
7; F. A. Thompson and Osterhout, 6; Thompson and Liv- 
ingston, 5: Allen, Emery and F. H. Lahey, 4; Everett, 3; Liv- 
ingston, 0 

No 2, same: W. FH. ‘thompson, 9; Emery and F. A. Thomp- 
son, 8: Balzer and Wright, 7; Welles, Osterbout and Living- 
ston, 6; J. Lahey, 5; Allen, 4; F. H Lahey, 3; Everett 2, 

No. 4, same: W. H. Thompson, and J. Lahey, 8: Balzer and 
Emery, 7; Welles, Allen, Osterhout, Wright and F. A. Thomp- 
son, 6; F. H. Lahey, 5; Everett and Livingston, 4. 

No. 5, same: W. H. Tbompson, 8; I. A. Thompson, 7; Allen, 
Wright, J. Lahey and Livingston, 6; Welles and Emery, 5; 
Everett, 4; Balzer, 3, F. H. Lahey, 2. 

No. 6, same; Welles, Wright and F, A. Thompson, 7;_W. H. 
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Thompson, Emery and J. Lahey, 6; Livingston, 5; Allen, F. H. 
Lahey and Osterhout, 4; Everett, 3. 

No. 7, 5 pairs: Wright, J. Lahey and Emery, 5;3Welles and 
F. H. Lahey, 4; F. A. Thompson and Balzer, 3. 


Pittsburg’s Interstate Tourna ment. 


Elmer E. Shaner, of Pittsburg, Pa., manager of the Inter- 
state Association, has forwarded to us advance copies of the 
programine for the shoot to be held under the auspices of the 
Pittsburg Gun Club, on April 16-18, The Smoky City is 
undoubtedly a great trapshooting centre, and the success of a 
similar venture last year warrants the belief that this year’s 
tournament will be even more of a success, if such a thing is 
possible. We know something about Pittsburg and her shooters, 
therefore we can vouch for the accuracy of the following, 
which is taken from the programme: 

“As a trapshooting centre Pittsburg is in the front rank, and 
has long been recognized as one of the very best points for the 
giving of a tournament. Within a radius of 50 miles from 
Pittsburg there are 37 gun clubs, having a bona fide active 
membership of over 600. Among trap shooters the local gun 
clubs have the reputation of containing more members who 
will shoot through all of a programme, than any other place in 
the country. Last year’s tournament, under the same manage- 
ment as this year’s, was one of the big successes of the season, 
there being an average entry of 46 1-5 in each event during the 
three days. Every effort will be made to make the tourna- 
ment of 1895 equally as successful, and the members of the 
Pittsburg Gun Club extend a cordial invitation to all lovers of 
trap shooting to become their welcome guests.” 

The first day, April 16, will be devoted to a handicap target 
race, entrance $5, targets extra, the conditions being as fol- 
lows: 100 to 125 targets, 16 yards rise, known trap, unknown 
angles. Four moneys, 40 per cent. to first, 30 per cent. to sec- 
ond, 20 per cent. to third, and 10 per cent. to fourth. Entries 
may be made up to the commencement of shooting by the last 
squad. Each squad to shoot at 25 targets before retiring. The 
expert shots will shoot at 100 targets, while the less skillful 
shots will be allowed to shoot at from 1 to 25 targets more than 
100. No shooter will be scored more than 100 breaks. The 
handicapping will be done by Elmer FE. Shaner, “Jim Crow,” 
“Old Hoss,”? and Louis Lautenslager. The success of our last 
year’s handicap, which closed with 44 entries, induced us to 
arrange a similar one for this tournament, with the exception 
that the style of shooting will be known trap, unknown angles, 
in place of the novelty rule. Any shooter’s handicap, or in- 
formation relating to the tournament, will be furnished upon 
—— to Elmer E. Shaner, 122 Diamond Market. Pitts- 

urg, Pa. 

The rules that goverz all tournaments given by this associa- 
tion are those published by the Interstate Association itself. 
Fo additional special rules governing the tournament are as 

ollows: 

“Any shooter who intentionally misses a target in order to 
obtain a certain place, shall forfeit all his interest in the purse, 
und will be debarred from taking part in any tournament given 
under the auspices of the Interstate Association. Shooters will 
be classified under the records they have made at their home 
clubs, or from the best information obtainable, into two classes 
—expert and amateur. That class of shooters whose usual 
averages rank them as experts, will constitute the expert class. 
Shooters who are classified as experts must at all times shoot in 
accordance with the expert rule—which is, targets from five 
unknown traps, known anyles, rapid firing system. Shooters 
who? are classified as amateurs must shoot at targets from 
known traps, unknown angles. Any shooter in the amateur 
class who wins or divides first money, must shoot in the next 
event in which he enters, in the expert class; if in this event 
he fails to win or divide any part of the purse, he will fall back 
to known traps, unknown angles, in the next event he shoots 
in, and so continue to graduate. Shooters classified as experts 
do not receive the benefit of the sliding scale. Atl purses of 
this tournament will be divided 40 per cent., 30 per cent , 20 per 
cent , and 10 per cent.” 

The club adds $200 cash to the purses on the second and third 
days of the shoot. The programme for each of those days is 
the same: Six 15 target races, with a $1.50 entrance fee, and 
four 20 target races, $2 entrance. Two sets of traps will be 
used so that everybody will get plenty of shooting. ‘The tour- 
nament will be held at Exposition Park, six minutes run by 
electric cars from the centre of the city. Shooting commences 
at 9.30 A. M., sharp, each day. Headquarters of sportsmen 
during the tournament will be at the Hotel Anderson, Penn 
avenue, and Sixth street. 

The above tells the story; for further information write to 
Elmer E. Shaner, who will gladly answer any inquiries. 





Wilmington vs. Wawaset- 


Wilmington, Del., March 18.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
How strange that some people will make mountains out of 
mole hills. Such is the case with W. E. Buckmaster, Secretary 
of the Wawaset Gun Club, of this city. in his report of a 
friendly shoot between Messrs. White, Huber and Miiler vs. 
Messrs. Hartlove, Burroughs and Gaughen, the former mem- 
bers of the Wawaset Gun Club, and the latter members of the 
Wilmington Rod and Gun Club, a little friendly shoot which 
the respective club’s had nothing to do with, only to collect the 
money for targets shot at on the respective grounds. Mr. 
Buckmaster would like to make the readers of your valuable 
journal believe it was for the State championship, which is not 
the fact, and he knows it. In the second match on the 
Wawaset grounds, when the Wilmington Rod and Gun Club 
boys came out ahead, Mr. Buckmaster was not one half as 
anxious to get the scores and publish the same as he was when 
the third match was shot. The original teams were Messrs, 
White, Huber and Springer vs. Hartlove, burroughs and 
Gaughen, On account of business, Mr.*Springer was unable to 
shoot and Mr. R. Miller (the best shot in their club) was substi- 
tuted on the first shoot of the series. The three races were well 
contested and interesting throughout, and no doubt have revived 
some interest in trapshooting, which for a while was lying 
dormant. Mr. Buckmaster is a little previous in claiming that 
the Wawaset Gun Club is superior to the Wilmington Rod and 
Gun Club. The superiority of the respective clubs has not been 
settled yet, but can be settled if they would shoot more and 
talk less; 10 or 15 men per side will settle it quick. 

DELAWARE, } 


Boston Shooting Association. 


The programme issued by the Boston Shooting Association 
for its three day’s tournament at Wellington, Mass., on April 
9. 10 and 11, is varied and consequently interesting. For the 
first and second days the programmes are the same in nearly 
every respect, There are 12 events each day, calling for 230 
shots and a total entrance money of $27.60. There are four 10 
tarzet races, seven 20 target races, and a 50 target race; the 
latter event has $100 guarantee, with a $6 entrance. On the 
first day it is shot at known angles; on the second day at 
uukoown angles, “Five otoer events are at known angles, five 
at uuknown angfes,and one, a 10 target affair, at traps in 
reversed order, For*the third day there are eight events 
scheduled, the main event being No. 8, a team race, the con- 
ditions of which are as follows: ‘‘Five men from any State, 50 
targets per man, 25 known angles, 25 unknown angles, entrance 
$30 per team” The 6 hevent is at 10 pair, shot in the usual 
manner, Outside of the team race the programme calls for 110 
targets. Ali purses are divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. 

From present indications New Jersey will have a contingent 
of shooters at the tournament, while both that State and the 
— of New York will enter teams in event No. 8 on the last 

ye 


Emerald Gun Club. 


The regular monthly live bird shot of the Emerald Gun Club, 
of New York City, took place on Tuesday, March 19, at Dexter 
Park, L. I. As usual there was a good turn out of shooters. 
The club is limited toa membership of 50, but so great is the 
interest in their monthly shoots that over 30 entries for the 
club’s handicap is the usual thing. On this occasion exactly 
36 members faced the traps. Of this number three, ‘‘Charles,” 
T. H. Keller and Gus Greiff, arepresentative of Von Lengerke 
& Detmold, killed their 10 birds. Seven others killed 9 each, 
Drs. Hudson and Klein barely missing a straight score by los- 
ing their 10th birds. The day was fine and the birds fair: the 
first half were only medium, but the last half included some 
hummers. Scores: 

Club shoot, 10 live birds per man, for club’s yearly prizes: 
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Trap-Shooting In Buffalo. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 18 —The following scores were made 
this afternoon Ly the members of the Keystone Gun Club in 
the teeth of a heavy gale and with the mercury away down. 
Scores were shot at 15 singles and 5 pairs: 
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______ B.D. KINNEY, Sec’y... 


{Endeavor Gun Club. 

Jersey City, N. J., March 23.—The Eudeavor Gun Club held 
its prize shoot for March this afternoon on the club grounds at 
Marion, N. J. The attendance was small, only five members 
competing in the club shoot, which was shot at unknown angles 
Scores are as follows: s 


Wi COMM ie occ cccqeeses 1111110111111111101111111 —23 
PONIES GP Ge ciicng<icnwa'ned 110111010111111001010010011110111—21 
MMO G COD secede ciceninaced 011111111000011 LOLL1O1LL1 —18 
CUNO IF 5.6 os n'xis: 6 sien 101101100101 100011111001111 —17 
ere 10011111111010100101 10111 —li 


The other resulted as follows: 

No. 1. 15 targets, unknown angles: Strader 14, Ingram and 
Creveling 11, Collins 8, Piercy 7, Corson 4. 

No. 2, same: Creveling 13, Strader 12, Collins and Piercy 9, 
Onderdonk 7. 

No 3, same: 
Strader 8. 

No. 4, same: Creveling 14, Piercy 12. Collins 9, Strader 8, 
Onderdonk 7. J. A. CREVELING, See’y. 


Pointers ‘on the Knoxville Shoot. 


* Mr. R. Van Gilder, Secretary of the ;Knoxville, Tenn., Gun 
Club, sends the following, which will be read with interest by 


Collins, Ingram and Creveling 11, Pierey 10, 





356 


all shooters, especially by those who intend to be present at the 
Knoxville shoot next May: 

“Tne secretary, having received so many enquiries from 

shooters all over the country, the following pointers are hereby 
issued for their enlightenment: 
4 “The meeting will be conducted upon a business basis. No 
known dishonesty whatever will be tolerated; it will subject the 
contestant to immediate withdrawal from all events and for- 
feit all entries, rights and privileges of the meeting. The shoot- 
ing will be rapid fire, 16 yards rise, known traps, unknown 
angles; i. e., any angle outside base line of the traps; the 
programme contains 6 events, 20 targets, $3 entrance; 2 events, 
25 targets, $5 entrance, and added money, all divided 30, 25, 20, 
12 1-2—-12 1-2 each day for 4 days. Revised 4. S. Association 
rules, with a few exceptions 

“A contestant may have his load challenged by any shooter. 
The secretary will then take any sbell be has in his pocket. If 
more than 1 1-4 oz. shot, measured in Dixon 1106, struck meas- 
ure, 1s found, the contestant will be barred from all further 
rights and privileges of the shoot, and will likewise forfeit all 
entrances paid in. Merit and skill is the rule in this meeting 
and not trickery. This is going to be strictly enforced. The 
excuse offnot knowing what was in the shell, will not be toler- 
ated, as 1t is the shooter’s duty to know beforehand. Ten and 
twelve guage shoot from{same score line, and under same rules. 
No greater number than 3 extra shells will be allowed for a 
contestant to take to the score than the event callsfor. No 
contestant will be allowed to shoot who does not make an all 
day entry. He will be given a syuad, and number in squad, and 
then shoot all day. If he fails to shoot in any event, the 
cashier, upon due notice, will 1efund bh.s entrance money at any 
time. When squad 1 is shooting, squad 2:will be required to sit 
in comfortable chairs bebind them in readiness. Everything 
else will be done that may be necessary to conduct an honest 
and successful meeting. 

‘**‘Tnere are now enrolled upon the $10 subscription entry list 
112 names, exclusive of ‘the club and some neighbors. hose 
who have ot sent in their $10 will kindly do so at once, to 
enable us to get out our programme, which will not be issued 
until 100 men have paid in their $10 entry. Our limit is 125 
entries, and no more; all who desire to get in the shoot had 
better send in their names and money at once. Those who 
cannot tell unti! the last moment, and expect to come and pay 
in their money here, had better write the secretary before they 
come, to find out if the entry limit is filled, as 125 is the posi- 
tive limit. 
= “The manufacturers’ fund, $500, is filled and with a few 
more to hear from. We are gratified and very thankful for 
their intense interest and support in this, the greatest meeting 
ever held in this country —where individual interest is lost in 
unity—with this support which exceeds the talent of the prin- 
cipals, the meeting is an assured success, and we trust the 
shooters and manufacturers will unite for the success of this 
shoot: as it is the club’s desire for them to feel that it is their 
meeting, assisted by the club. Everybody says~—says he—‘I 
will meet you at—The Knoxville shoot.’ ” 








ae 


Fast Birds at Yardville. 


Charlie Zwirlein, of Yardville, N. J., has the reputation of 
providing fast birds for the shoots that take place at his 
grounds, He added to that reputation very materially by 
furnishing an extremely fast lot of strong flyers for the sweeps 
decided at Yardville on Thursday, March, 21. It is 
very seldom that such a lot of birds is trapped in one day, and 
it is more than a pity that the attendance was not numerically 
far greater; than it was. So far as quality went it was fast 
enough. With Elliott, Brewer and Class among the entries, 
there can be no disputing the quality. Before Zwirlein adver- 
tised his shoot, he received the assurance trom a number of 
Philadelphia shooters that they would show up and compete in 
a 25 bird race, $10 entrance, birds extra at 25 centseach. On 
this understanding, and knowing that he could reckon upon a 
fair contingent from New York and vicinity, he gave notice 
that he would add $25 to the high gun. The 9.10 train from 
New York brought Elliott, Brewer, Class and Van Dyke, W. S. 
Sawyer, a crack one barrel pigeon shot, and his friend, J. H. 
Dill, from Spotswood, N. J. The above six shooters found 
Eddie Hill, George Cubberly, J. W. Budd and Zwirlein ready 
for business, but not a _ single shooter from any locality 
near Philadelphia. In order to give the latter a chance to 
reach Yardville by the train reaching there at 1.40, a couple of 
sweeps were shot. Both were 7 bird events, $5 entrance, three 
moneys. No.1 was divided up vLetween Class, Van Dyke and 
Badd, in first place with 7 kills, Elliott, Brewer and Hill 
taking second money with 6 each, Zwirlein being alone for 
third with 5. Sawyer, the only other competitor, made his first 
appearance before five traps in this event, and showed by his 
work that the game was newtohim. In event No. 2, how- 
ever, he pulled himself together and killed all his birds, taking 
first money alone. In this race he made some excellent barrel 
kills, giving proof that he was catching on very fast. At the 
end of this event an adjournment was made for dinner. 

Immediately after the above meal had been disposed of, 
entries were made for the main event. Eight men paid in their 
$16.25, an agreement being entered into that, in case any be- 
lated shooter should arrive after the event had been started, he 
should be allowed to enter or not at the option of the con- 
testants. This arrangement permitted B. Kuser. of Trenton, 
to enter during the shooting of the 12th round. Before he had 
shot up his string as far as the others. he had put himself out 
of the race by missing bis 4th, 8tb, 9th and 12th birds, The 
birds furnished for this race were really splendid flyers, many 
of them being as good birds as ever left the traps. Brewer and 
Class made some great stops, while Elliott, although he made a 
bad start, losing three out of bis first four birds, killed more 
than one corker. Brewer’s position at the head of the list, with 
24 out of 25, one dead out of bounds, is a great record on such 
birds. His first barrel work was as clean as I ever saw, the kill 
of his 5th bird being one of the kind that is termed “‘phenom- 
enal”’; although marked with the figure 2, the second barrel 
was entirely unnecessary. It must be stated here that Forest 
ani Stream’s trap score type fails in this instance to entirely 
describe the flight of the birds. The speed*of the various 
pigeons cannot be shown, and the difficulty of getting on to 
right quarterers at this shoot needs further explanation than 
that given by the trap score type. A brisk, cold wind blew 
catacornered from the left to the right, aiding right quarterers 
and right quartering drivers very materially. Some of the 
right quartering birds were as hard to kill as any driver that 
has ever left No. 5 trap at Hurlingham. Eddie Hill arew just 
such a bird in the second round of sweep No. 1; it was a streak 
of dark blue and that was all. Brewer’s 5th bird above re- 
ferred to was another of the same kind. Elliott’s 5th bird in 
sweep No. 2 was also another; when he had plunked both 
barrels into it, Jim jumped in the air, his feet went from under 
him as he struck the ground, and the champion measured his 
length upon the ground, marking very plainly the difference 
between “the 28 and 30 yards mark! Class was shooting in 
strange form for him; his first barrel was very little use to him 
on many occasions; he made up for this, however, by making 
some good second barrel kills. Charlie Zwirlein shot a great 
race, losing his 5th end 9th birds dead out of bounds, but finish- 
ing in the second place with the good score of 23. Ferd Van 
Dyke, whose father, KR. R. Van Dyke, of Dayton, N. J., had 
come over to see the cracks shoot, used his Winchester repeater 
in his usual style. He dropped his 13th, 16th and 20th birds, 


but found himself in second place alone with 22 killed. His 
miss of his 16th bird was, therefore, not so unfortunate as it 
looked at the time; it was a bad miss, as he had plenty of time 


on this bird, Bddie Hill, besides drawing bard birds, bad 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
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plenty of hard luck. Sawyer made some good kills, but was 
also unlucky, his 20th and 2ist birds falling dead out of 
bounds. Budd, who had killed 13 out of 14 in the sweeps 
before dinner, fell down most remarkably on his last six birds 
in the big event, missing five of that number, ending up with a 
total of 16 kills. The quality of the birds may also be noted 
by the fact that the close of the 5th round found Class, Van 
Dyke avd Brewer with the only straights, Van Dyke missed 
his 13th, Brewer and Class following suit by spoiling their 
scores on the next round, when their respectivs birds drop 
dead out of bounds. Zwirlein’s black setter, ‘“‘Nig,’’ and a 
brown setter owned and handled by the veteran, Miles John- 
son, did the retrieving in a quick, clean style. ‘The scores 
made were as follows: 

25 live birds, handicap rise, $10 entrance, birds extra, 3 
moneys: 


‘ 
PIAPPAT APART TORT P29 LAH ARK 

J L Brewer, 32....11222122138222%1212222122 2-2 
PIARL LEAP SF LIP LA PARPIN ZF 

C Zwirlein, 29....1211*212%2221121222212212~-23 
PAATRTINAPRAASPAINAAKRTHOOTA 

F Van Dyke, 29.. 2222221222120210222022122—-2 
PTA PVA LABAKRVPARLT PACT 

Frank Class, 31., 2222222222222*22212+*220 20-21 
PAPPATAETL TER E9972 9-2 $ 

JAR Elliott, 22..0020222221*02211111212222-2 
TARKRETASSARBATT LAR eT 

W S Sawyer,28....02211112011112**01111122 2-20 
BAKAII FRAN TEWATASATLIAAZASNT 

BPEL, Wn vnncens 2122*22221200221112*2020 2-19 
Titer Teste lei ee ii2e 

B Kuser, 28........ 122*1110*21011*011011012 2-17 
SIPs eS esi tizeesl ise 

JW Budd, 29.....2*10221*1212201222202000 0-16 


The scores in the sweeps that preceeded the above event are 
as follows: 


Seven birds, $5, 3 moneys: No. 1. No. 2. 
See 2111222—7 10*2122—5 
WAND 5, cd Ooh ence tteis ences 22212227 2222290—6 
ree 1022222—6 2202102—5 
SE cog oun iSdedbukaiuatyooteteee 22229917 2212102—6 
EE <5 = cccncessonecsunenvedesese 2021222—6 2212022 —6 

Per re laa Petco caueth ose 10221216 1222202—6 
PNR cencdnbvesvenessesecewecvaee 2211100—5 21*200—4 
OTE. cevescncrevesssvesweveesubey 0120102—4 2212121—7 
SREY. cv vesceuvicsdssevvesesseesss 12102*2—5 
PE nccaspanvaksseskesnestscesen 0000100—1 
PD RABSEE 6 scccccvesseesecsvccesesss 212010*—4 


EDWARD BANKS, 


Hartford Trap Shooters. 


Hartford, Cénn., March 23.—The following scores were made 
to-day by members of the Colt Gun Club, each man shooting 
at 25 targets: Manross, 24; Goodwin, 21; A. Bailey, 21; Pitkin, 
21; Green, 21; Vibberts, 21; Browning, 20; Hotchkiss, 20; Cook, 
19; Hills, 18; O. B. Treat, 18; Atwood, 16; Olmstead, 16; Sex- 
ton, 16; Hoskins, 14; Owen Treat, 14; Nelson, 14; Nichols, 14; 
Yucker, 13; R. Foster, 12; S. Colt, 12; C. Bailey, 11; Perkins, 
10; Easton, 10; Thompson, 9; Peard, 9: Burke, 8. 

F. W. GREEN, Secretary. @ 

Hartford, Conn., March 23.—This afternoon was indeed an 
ideal one for trapshooting, as it was the first springlike after- 
noon we have had. The scores made in the club shoot as 25 
targets were as follows: 





Nik tae peated sedi 1111111111110111111111111 24 
ons cient a aasccecatal 1110111110111111111101111—29 
Wadsworth ................--.+.-111111111110111111011111—22 
EEE <kscccsilssmixnauceensaal 1101111111101110111111011—21 
Williamson............... . --1111111101101011011011 110—20 
NE gc inastcocdosinnce - --1011110011111001111011011—19 
a aie heceacia a a 1011011101110011101110110—17 
Tae wea tee 0010111010100111101011011—15 
IE vices veccucatuaecnionl 00001001001 11000011100001—10 


DAN’L S. WADSWORTH, Sec’y. 


Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Little Rock, Ark., March 21.—Once more Dickinson won the 
Pulaski County medal. Although only four shooters partici- 
pated in to-day’s contest, it proved to be anything but a walk- 
over, as the score shows everyone of the contetstants were very 
much in the race, and it was anybody’s contest until the last 
guy was fired. When each shooter had shot his first string of 
25, Irwin led with 23, Dickinson and Pemberton were second, 
each having scored 22, while Duley brought up the rear with 
20. In the final string of 25, Irwin failed to keep up the gait he 
had struck, only scoring 19, thus jecpardizing all his chances of 
winning. In the meantime Dickinson and Pemberton each 
missed two targets, the race resulting in a tie, their scores 
being 45 out of 50. [hey immediately agreed to shoot it off at 
25 targets each. This time Dickinson won, scoring 23 to Pem- 


berton’s 21. Not being satisfied another string of 25 was shot. 

Scores in detail: 

Dickinaom. ......scccccccseecs 1111111011110111111111011—22 
1111111111010111111211111—2% 

Pemberton. ..oo.000s000000s%ce0 1111111111111111111011001 —22 
11111110111101111111111 11—23—45 

OE no iiiie ewes <acoeseubeseee 1211111111101111110111111—23 
1111111011011100111111001—19—42 

DN” cosncccncconnedessavcet 0111011111111111110010111—20 


1111111110111101001111111—21—41 
Shoot off for the medal: 


PAGREROOR, 0 cccccccssncosswovewss 01110111111111111111111110—23 

PemRGTGOR . 520 0 ceccvccsscccescce 11100110101111111111111111—21 
Twenty-five targets: 

DEGKERSOR: .....000 c0cccccccescccuse 1111111111111111101111111—24 

Pemberton.... ...2..-...+++ee6«++LL11111110111110011111111—22 

BOM. és va weksvvestseaxsecobeeueee 1110111010011111011011111—19 

Duley... ........ 0-0-0000 +00 e eeeO111101110111111010111110—19 


Boiling Springs Beat Passaic City. 
Rutherford, N. J., March 23.—The fourth shoot in the 
series of five, arranged between the Boiling Springs and 
Passaic City Gun Clubs, took place this afternoon at Passaic, 


WN. J., the visitors winning by three targets. The score now 
stands: Boiling Springs, 3; Passaic City, 1. , Score of to-day’s 
shoot as follows: 


Passaic City. 





a rnceebasusseeesesceeen 1001110001101011110111111—18 
.. -1010111000111100111010000—13 
Wis be cawewebaepenial 1111111100111011110010110—18 
SD bwn0 bw: ceseesenb esate 1111010100100011100011000 —12 
EN owes vehbessonnedseebenne 1101001111011111111111101—20 
SE. acciuesadbessebeaebas 1111111110101011010001110—17 
SD inser atbkocnnseunue 111101011111 1110010001011—17 
DIB s oun s ccewsiesvess pend 0101111110111111111110010—19—134 
Boiling Springs Team.* } 
SE ccc cvsicnnbeuneantiae 0001101101100011111011111—16 
 chone.stesencan eee 1111110000101100111101111—17 
ES > weneaectonesene ...+-0100110011101100011110111—15 
ee 1110001000110101111010110—14 
PN icnnncrkeyekeekshabeun 0101101000111110110101111—16 
TEED, Sconunonsasutheeust 1111111016111100111110111—20 
css eernces ean eseeneucel 0111114 111111111 111001111—22 
LANG vireereeeerereeeery eyes OOLLIOMIIIONIIIN 11001100—17—137 
W..H, HUCK, 


Meadville Gun Club. 


Meadville, Pa., March 20.—The scores given below are those 
of the poorest shoot this club has ever experienced. They were 
made this afternoon, and as an example of what the Meadville 
Gun Club can do they are not creditable; but as a proof o 
what low scores some very good shots can make when the 
wind, mercury, traps and trappers are against them, it may 
serve as an encouragement for beginners. You will get some- 
thing better from us when the April medal contest comes off. 
Dr. Johnson’s score of 41 out of 50, and Clark’s 39 out of the 
same number of targets are above the average of their work, 
while every other shooter went at least 30 per cent. below his 
average. Scores, No. 1, 25 targets, everything known: 









NR Se cdcckc cinssunecabesedte 1111111001010100111111111—19 
E L Affantranger ................ 0110010010010100010101101—11 
ME ice WSeacstvarihe sibessve 0000001000100100000100000— 4 
NN WI Sack cv eckendecvivel 0000001010000011111101001—10 
H A Johnson............. -«e1100111111001101001010110—15 
MUMUIC ER Ss i, iwunodnainwovescsoos 1101011101010011101010110—15 
RIN. con hanicnatecessxceuel 0011111011111101110111101—19 
Ne eer 0100101101001010100110011—12 
NUNES. obGhnepncsenstieeetectend 0000000010110010101000010— 7 
BUM RS 6sdaGb waceadecvsundense ce 1011000000011000011100101--10 
MDA s€5ibsous cekauuyoauesteeout 0110111000110101000111000—12 
DAT Lisa ais pbeeursssscsceune’ 1111011110110100111111111 —20 
NED Sc valen sven vesetehveneed 0110010111101000110100010—12 
ND i Aesbkckaucsonnsavoract 0000001000101111011011100—11 
No. 2, 25 targets, unknown angles: 
RIED 05a c un teuwaxeechensen ane 1000101111111011110100100—15 
KE L Affantranger..........0..0000 0100000010011010100101111—11 
SU cn oink uaa .1000000000100010000000100— 4 
See . -«.1101100001111001100011001—13 
I on os cacchynaeessions 10111110101010100001011¢1—14 
| a a ER a 0111110010011110011011101—16 
SEN «5 cab unhionnatenss oa 1011111101111111111110111—22 
| senate ae tame 0101111101100111111011111—19 
SED vcnceceuy na Gkceiatendensne 1001111101111111111011011—20 
I cc caccnkinnoneecnes sean 0100001 110111110100111101—15 
ch ctckcahtatcnavcns bes cure 0101110000100111001010001—11 
Mae een ccncbeacnsancuneece el 1111001101010012010010011—14 


No. 3, 10 targets, conte known: Holton, 8; H. A. John- 
son, 6; Gundaker, 5; E. L. Affantranger, 4; Harvey, 2. 
CHOKE BORE. 


Lynchburg Gun Club. 


Lynchburg, Va., March 19.—The Lynchburg Gun Club’s No. 
1 team shot to-day for a cane offered by Mr. Cleland. Messrs. 
Sleland and Dornin are both using new guns and have materi- 
ally improved their scores; Dornin in particular was shooting 
away down last season, but he is now right at the top of the 
heap. Scores: 

No. 1, 25 targets, known traps, unknown angles; 









SL <wedvapebbnsnscsssearhsnae 1110110011001010000111100—13 
Rnuee Reese asin ak hexwao nee 1100111111101111110111111—21 
oeOneccasccesesesoveovesees 1011111111111011111111111—23 
end vendeveesoeoseoceedenne 1001100111110110101101111—17 
ouvees 0111111001111111111111111—22 
. .-1011111111101011111010111—20 
 cihbheeein ae sswesseeenil 1111101111001110011100011—17 
Sn ubhn kesnsapaniesanaesdesd si 1111001111101010111111111—20 
DEE caters pb eena ounpsnspensenksest 1101111111001110111101111 —20 
SEE ata euwksne tua kbeeesteechin 1111111111101111111111111—24 
OS Ee ae ee eee 1101110001110010111101111—17 
DE cccckneh rensussssancescbaee 0111111111111101011111110—21 
SU Soinkiyacy von ses share een peaaeue 1110110110101 101101101101—17 
SE cochesnsneseasen<hacearen 0011111111110001100011111—17 
No, 3, same 
DE cclGuasunsgusaenciesssnas bn 0111101101111101111111111—21 
DE cecneneshtsson Rnussosansanean 1101011011011111110111111—20 
ee era 1111111101111111011111011—22 
Cleland . . 0101110000101101110111110—15 
MNLES cna phavbaviuchherssss abun 1111011011111101011110111—20 
Dihiihinesseakseeyeswaehess sal 1111111101001011101111111—20 
DE ccnbsnvenecasatxbenseaan 0110111011111011111110111—20 
No. 4, same 
DE cvishaesenduhexvevesssesvee 1100111011111111111110101—20 
Micra putvhatssatesackoapnucssst 1111010111101111111011111—21 
ech etdwckensctisdsnsssosniel 1111111110111011111111111—23 
SR cenctsvensseusvaassveseeel 1011011111001111101111001—18 
DNL Seihwsabsivessduiandesaesce 1111111001111111011001111—20 
EE oniecpcevnnsnrsavcenpedeneed 1110000101111000111111111—17 
et re RL 32 


Wilmerding Gun Club. 


Wilmerding, Pa., March 16.—The scores which are given 
below were made by the members of the Wilmerding Gun “lub 
this afternoon. The day was a disagreeable one for target 
shooting, snow falling all thetime; despite the wretched 
weather, the scores made were fair, Gelm’s totals showing up 
very favorably. The Wilmerding Athletic Association having 
tendered an invitation to the members of the = club to be 
present and shoot at their picnic on Decoration Day, an all-day 
shoot will be given by the club on that day. Scores made to- 
day ave as follows: 


Team No. 1. 
ee ee 1110111000110101101011100 
1011001011011111100010011—30 
a a ee 1011110111100001011111101 
0010111111111111111111110—38 
SPR siivccenastndsuwalee 0011101111111111101010110 
111110111001111.1100101010—35—103 
Team No. 2. ; 
Te III sons cin acnnieuse eet 0001101011100111111101100 
1000111011100011100011111—30 
POOR, nvodcnisvcvaxcueed 0101010001001111011011011 
1001110111111111101101110—33 
ths aes icscvedwesnet 1111100101100010100110101 


0100100111010100010010101—25— 8§ 

No. 2, 10 targets: Sharrard and Scott 8, J. Mcintosh, F, 
McIntosh and Gelm 7, D. Boyd 6, A. Mackert 5, W. Kilgore 
and 8. Bishop 3. 

No. 3, same: Gelm 8 J. McIntosh, Sharrard and Boyd 7, 
Scott 6, F. McIntosh and Mackert 5, Bishop 4. 

No. 4, same: Gelm 10, Sharrard 8, F. McIntosh, Scott and 
Boyd 6, J. Mcintosh and Bishop 4. - 

No. 5, same; Gelm and Boyd7, F. McIntosh 6 F. Hepting 4, 
Scott 3. A. A. MACKERT, See’y. 


Brewer Shot in Great Form. 


Jobn L. Brewer, with a 10-gauge in his hands, shooting a 
match under Long Jsland rules, that is, 2lyds. rise, 80yds. 
boundary, use of one barrel, gun below the elbow until the bird 
is on the wing, is just about invincible. In his match with 
Morfey on Saturday, March, 23, at Willard Park, Paterson, N. 
J., he killed 47 out of 50, completing his string with an un- 
broken run of 27 straight. Morfey shot very poorly, his misses 


coming in quick succession, mostly in pairs. re: 
DATATT THELAPA MFHT TTT TAR 

Brower-.eeeeeeL L1L11101111011111111101 1—22 
Seat T Ese eres ests ieteiet 
112111111111111111111111 1-23-47 
TERT TOTASTREALORTR TRL T 

Morfeysesre-sP1 D1 10071 002001 °OT 111161 1-16 
HRETSESATCTYTUTNTTarsrnera 
ESUREREEARATIORER EMER (CEE 





March 30, 1895. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Syracuse Gun Club. 


Syracuse, N. Y., March 21.—Thirteen members of the Syra- 
cuse Gun Club shot for the Club’s medals this afternoon. 
Messrs. Rayland, of Rome, N. Y., and Dalley, of Baldwinville, 
N. Y., were guests of the Club. The scores were affected by 
the high and cold wind, which made the flight of the targets 
very erratic. Becker won class A meal, Morris the class B 
medal, Eddy winning the medal in class C. After the medal 
shoot the following shooters had a race at 50 targets, unknown 
auzle. Mowrey 46, Rayland 44, Morris 40, Becker 37, Ginty 36, 
Fuller 32, Dalley 29, Boyd 27. Geuing broke 26 out of 40, while 
Simpson, Case and Arno broke 24, 22 and 27 out of 30 res- 
pectively. Scores in medal —— 


lass A, 

Is os oitecs enced ate otc 1100111111010001000001110 
1101001111010111110110111—31 

Chas Becker, 50.............coosees 1110111111101111111110111 
0110111111111011100110111—41 

ip re eyecare 1111010101111110111111011 
1111111111001101111110011—40 

errr 1111111110110111101101001 
* 1111111111111011001010110—38 

WER SUID vp o5.ckdiSinchscdenaone 1101110111011111001111011 
011111111101111111111 —38 

| ee ee 1111110111111111101111110 


110101011001101011111 —36 
-+-0110101111111111010010011 
0111111100111111011111101—37 


ee ee 0011111110000111101111101 
11011010111101111111 —33 
Class B. 
ME OB 535 eat. Aves eve at 01111111111114111111 10011 
11101111111111001111101 —41 
a: Rs on cca tiyn sins egies 0100010111100000101001110 
11111101111111111001 —28 
eer Serr 0011111011101100111001011 
11001111011111000100 
Slass C. 
BO Mat rick waess cacveiesae shee 1111111111011101110111101 
0001111111111110110001111—39 
DN i okay: contre: «neni nc anne sna 1011110110010110011011111 


1111011011110011110101111—36 


Syracuse, N. Y., March 23.—The Syracuse shooters are 
working faithfully, practicing for the Richmond Cup 
contest at Saratoga, hoping todo credit to the clubs they 
represent. The grounds are at Messina Springs, shoots being 
held every Saturday. ‘Che shooters making the best averages 
will compose the team. The birds shot at this afternoon were 
a good lot, very few duffers among them, a good number being 
really fast, Scores: 


Ne sedah sa Fees cvecsetecdewd 0201220021211110112211021—19 
4 ee reer y 1112221110100111221021220—20 
ip | errs 1222102111211002202020021—18 
Be I hood vin ccdisepies sbente ss -  -2010211001221122120121212—20 
Bit IIs o's 5 500 oe ctone vem sinds <4 den 1121121121011111121111221—24 
Ce Se ee eee 2002122112020221222020112—19 
Ged WEIR s <<isivic cdcscincccrcccenns 210112221221110w re =" 


Cobwebs Defeat the Newburghs. 


“West Farms, N. Y., March 21.—The Cobweb Gun Club 
turned the tables on the West Newburgh Gun and Rifle Asso- 
ciation of Newburgh, N. Y., in the second team race between 
these two clubs. e race was 10 men a side, 10 live birds each 
man, the Sobwebs winning by 77 to 71. The weather was clear 
and bright, with a northeast wind blowing across the traps 
from left to right. The birds were only a fair lot, several extra 
good ones leaving the traps occasionally. Knapp and Higgin- 
son were high men for their respective sides. Scores: 


Cobweb Gun Club. West Newburgh Gun Club. 
Pilkington. .1210222110— 8 STMT cn cece 1 21212— 8 
McKeon. .. .1002202011— 6 Likely...... 0012222112— 8 
Hendricks . .02*2201122— 7 Lenone. .. ...2100000120— 4 
Ellioté...... 2222222202— 9 Halstead . ...2021002100— 5 
White...... 2022200012— 6 eee 1220111021— 8 
| 2102012111— 8 ee 2**0202210— 5 


O'all. ...004 2222010112— 8 Higginson . .1112222212—10 
Knapp .....1222221222—10 Dickson ....2101011001— 6 
Donnelly .. .222112122*— 9 Horton... . ...2221122202— 9 
Capt Loomis1020*12201— 6—77 CaptTaggart1110220212— 8—71 


The Climax Gun Club Won. 


Plainfield, N. J., March 25.—The first of the series of three 
matches at live birds between teams of the Keystone Shooting 
League, of Philadelphia, Pa.,and the Climax Gun Club of 
Plainfield, N. J., was decided to-day on the grounds of the lat- 
ter club at Fanwood, N. J. The Climax boys won by 7 birds, 
scoring the excellent total of 159 out of 180, an average of 88 1-3 





per cent, Full scores of both teams: 

Climax Club. Keystone League. 
D Terry. ....ccccccecess 15 gO Rte pe 14 
A Waaarel, ...... ccs 14 SE ME WIE ice doe 6644.00 14 
“Dutchy” Smith....... 14 W_H Wolstencroft.....13 
SOO TOC cnc ccsecsces 14 J 'W Budd 
Capt M ney... ae W Wilson 
Neal AmGaP. 0206020008 J W Wolstencroft 
F Van Dyke .........+. : A James 
P “Jay. ove ciivdveuse 13 H Thurman 
E M Cooper.........++« 12 J Rothacker 
6 ee 12 | W HH Pack 
C Zwirlein...........-. 12 J Leaming............. 12 
errr 12—159 J H Wolstencroft...... 11—152 


Idle Hour Gun Club. 


The Idle Hour Gun Club, of Brooklyn, N. Y., celebrated the 
anniversary of its initial shoot on March 18, by holding a shoot 
at Dexter Park, L. I., and also enjoying a good dinner prior to 
the annual meeting and. the pigeon shooting. The - officers 
chosen at the meeting to serve for the oamieg 12 months are: 
President, Henry Hoffman; Vice-President, William Burrows; 
Treasurer, J. F. C. Elfers; Secretary, Christopher Lakeman; 
Captain, John Bamberger. Three medals were presented to 
the club for competition: A diamond badge by President Hoff- 
man, a gold medal by Fred Elfers; and a silver medal by Chas, 
Pyne. These medals will be first, second and third prizes re- 
spectively during the year. The club shoot at7 live birds re- 


sulted as follows: 
G Helmstedt, 25 ....11*119*—5 H Welshman, 23... .0011100—3 


Ch Coors, 25.......- 021*121—5 H Huckfield, 23... ..0101001—3 
Ch Lakeman, 23... ..2222010—5 Wm Burrows, 25. ...0000021—2 
H Boemmermann,25.0010111—4 J Bamberger, 25... .0001200—2 
J FC Elfers, 25.....201*101—4_ M Malone, 23 ...... 0000100—1 
Wm Schmidt, 23....0211010—4 L Friese, 23 ........ 0000w —0 
H Meyer, 23........ 0102100—3 

Vernon Gun Club. 


Vernon, Tex., March 11.—The Vernon Gun Club held its 

raquler shoot this afternoon with the following result: 
ub shoot, 25 singles and 38 pairs: 
2 4) eee 1111111110111110011111111 11 10 11—27 
J G Matthews.......... 1111011111011101011101111 11 10 10—2 
B Houssels...... «eee eee0011110101101010101110011 11 11 01—21 
EG Hawbing 7°77" Joo1or 0110010101001 11 11 10-20 
L. G. HAWKINS, Sec’y. 


Jeannette Jagd Club. 


The March shoot of the Jeannette J Club took place re- 
—. at Guttenberg, N. J. The club shoot is at 10 live birds, 
Mr. H. Rothman acted as referee. Score: 


D Boesch........ 1112122011— 9 Wm P Rinkhoff.0121201112— s 
C Offermann. ...2012121012— 8 FH Karsten. ...1021021102— 7 
H Rothmann. ...1122101212— 9 J H Kroeger... .2111211011— 9 
CN Brunie ....1211111111—J0 ¥*C Steffens... ...1111212221—10 
F Ehlen ........ 1201201220— 7 H Winter....... 0112111220— 8 
L Lehing........1020120211— 7 EG Loeble.....1202011212— 8 
*A J Chester. ...1112012121— 9 H Raub........ 2012200212— 7 
EE Otte ..0c0s% 1211021211— 9 


*C. Steffens won Class A gold medal, A. J. Chester taking the 
Class B gold medal. 


Outwater Defeats Johnson. 


On Tuesday, March 19, John H. Outwater, of Moonachie, Ber- 
gen county, N. J., and Adrian Johnson, of North Be en, N.J., 

ot a race on the grounds of the Union Hill Gun Club at Gut- 
tenberg, N. J. The conditions were: 50 live birds per man, 
26yds. rise, use of both barrels, gun below the elbow until the 
bird was on tne wing, $100a side. A strong wind ae the 
birds very materially; without the wind the birds would have 
been classed as good ones. At the end of the 43d round Johnson 
withdrew, being hopelessly in the rear, the score standing 34-25 
in favor of Outwater, who was doing some excellent work with 


his first barrel. Score: 

Pp ee eee 1010212121112121001100111—19 
121112111100122011 —15—34 

Adrian Johnson............... 02201002100201220221 10000—13 
101121112002012020w —11—25 





=“ Hachting. 


In mentioning the report which was generally circulated about 
a month ago, to the effect that Mr. Watson had chosen nickel 
steel as the material for the skinof the new Valkyrie, we ex- 
pressed the opinion that he had not yet found good grounds for 
abandoning the composite for the all-metal construction, and that 
the new boat would be practically identical with Queen Mab, 
Britannia and Valkyrie II. We can now state positively that 
this is the case,and that Valkyrie III. will be built with keel, 
stem, sternpost and deadwoods of teak, frames, stringers and ties 
of nickel steel, and wood planking. The keel was cast about 
March 4, the wood keel has been bolted to the lead, and the stem 
and sternpost set up, the frames rivetted and set up and the rib 
bands run. In model the new boat is similario Britannia and 
Valkyrie, a keel cutter, but with her leading features carried toa 
greater extreme. The yacht will not be ready much before the 
Clyde racesin July, and will only meet Britannia and Ailsa on 
the Clyde before sailing for New York. 





Model Yachting. 

The new trophy of the American Model Y. C. is likely to givea 
boom to model yacht sailing; and, in common with yachting and 
canoeing, a lively season is promised. We hope that the club may 
receive a challenge, as an international race of model yachts 
would come in well with the proposed races for both 90-footers 
and half-raters next September. 


The difficulty, if not the impossibility, of obtaining true and 
reliable information about new yachts, is shown almost every 
day by the alleged news set forth under startling headlines, only 
to be replaced next day by something quite different and even 
more startling. The ‘‘exclusive” stories thus far published about 
the new Cup defender, her model. material and sailing master> 
would of themselves filla large book: and yet but little is posi- 
tively known beyonda few main points. The attitude of the 
owners and designers, and the demand of the public for news, 
offers a strong temptation to indulge the imagination at the ex- 
pense of truth, a temptation to which some of our esteemed con- 
temporaries have readily succumbed. 

Among those which have been foremost in spreading sensational 
and unreliable reports, the Boston Herald has long held deservedly 
the first place. Our readers will remember our exposure of its 
silly and sensational ‘‘fake” design of the Thistle in 1886; and 
from that time down to the present the Herald has been responsi- 
ble for much of the misinformation on yachting matters which 
has found its way into the American press. False and foolish as 
the Thistle fake was, it has been quite surpassed by the Herald’s 
latest exploit in giving the dimensions of the new Cup defender in 
a three-column story which appeared on March 16. 

Divested of a great deal of irrelevant matter in the shape of self- 
laudation and mere idle chatter to fill space, the Herald’s story is 
reduced to two plain statements; one of them new but not true, 
the other true but not new. The first statement relates to the as 
yet unknown dimensions of beam and draft, which are positively 
vouched for by the Herald writer as 22ft. plus some inches beam, 
and 22ft. 10 in. draft. The Herald’s statements on these points 
are worth giving verbatim: ‘‘The Pilgrim outclasses by nearly a 
foot in draft. Isn’t this a surprise? Everybody scared off in ex- 
treme draft except the Bristol man. What boats does she come 
nearest to on either side for beam dimensions? The Valkyrie and 
the Jubilee. Both of these measure 22ft. 6 in. extreme beam, 
The Cup defender does not measure quite as much as this; the 
above, however, are not far out from the correct dimensions. The 
Boston Herald knows them exactly. Pretty cluse, is it not, Mr. 
John B.? Few inches, eh! What boat on either side does she most 
resemble in draft, type for type? The Valkyrie. she is not far out 
from the Pilgrim's draft, although she is a different type of boat. 
In draft, Designer Herreshoff has seen Watson and gone him in 
feet hardly as many as there are fingers and thumbs on one’s 
hand. It is not far off, though, the shortage being in line with 
baseball men’s fingers, those. that have bent up and shortened 
a little off their natural stretched-out length. There is about the 
same difference in the length of the draft, 22ft 10 in., that there is 
in the short fingers of baseball players. Still the above is pur- 
posely put, so as not to be absolutely exact. Pretty close, how- 
ever, is it not, Mr. Superintendent?” 

These dimensions, which aré stated thus positively within the 
limits of a few inches, are accompanied by a sketch of a midship 
section similarly vouched! for as practically that of the new boat. 
Assuming the beam given by the Herald, about 22ft., this fake 
section scales to a draft of but 17ft., instead of 23ft. These dimen- 
sions are something extraordinary, the alleged draft is not only 
unprecedented in any keel yacht. but is far in excess of what is 
desirable or even necessary; and the beam would indicate that 
while all designers have been taking more and more beam for two 
years, Mr. Herreshoff had in this one important boat resorted to 
less beam than the unsuccessful Navahoe, From whatever source 
they came, no intelligent yachtsman would accept such dimen- 

sions without the jfullest corroboration; and :if, finally convinced 


of their truth, he would never pass them by, asthe Herald has 
done, without a word of comment on their import. So far as the 
Herald is concerned, it has evidently accepted them without an 
idea of their meaning or a doubt as to their authenticity. 





So much for what is new but not true: now for the part that is 
true but not new. For several years there has prevailed among 
yacht designers a unanimity of opinion never before known; and, 
one and all, they have worked to greater extremes each year in 
several important particulars, greater beam and draft, smaller 
displacement and area of midship section, reduced lateral plane, 
higher center of buoyancy; and lower ballast, through deeper 
bulb-fins or heavily weighted centerplates. Herreshoff, Watson, 
Fife, Payne, Nicholson, Soper, Hope, the latter in fact, in the very 
small boats, going to the greatest extreme, have vied with each 
other in this cutting away of everything in the search for higher 
speed; and with most advantageous results. Now comes the 

Herald with the exclusive information that in the new Cup de- 
fender Mr. Herreshoff is doing just what he, as well as other 
designers, has been doing in previous boats; and just what every- 
one has confidently looked for in the present case. 

There; area great_many interesting things about the new boat 
which are yet unknown; in fact all that is definitely and positively 
certain is that she will be a keel boat, of great draft, and with 
steel frames, plated on the bottom with a bronze alloy. and possi- 
bly on the topsides as well. The general construction of the keel 
proper is also known, of three bronze castings of peculiar form. 
The dimensions, details of form,' rake of stem and sternpost, 
shape, construction and position of rudder, are all unknown at 
the time of writing. Without claiming any inside sources of in- 
formation, and admitting a doubt‘as to the new boat being a keel 
a centerboard or a fin craft, or of steel, bronze or composite con- 
struction, yachtsmen generally have from the first looked for cer 
tain things from Mr. Herreshoff in his next large boat, as the re- 
sult of the races of Vigilant in the past two seasons. It has been 
confidently expected that the new boat would turn much more 
quickly, that she would havea hollower ‘section and lower lead 
than Vigilant, that the lines would he fined and faired all over, 
giving an easier form, and that the very faulty sail plan of Vigi- 
lant, with the center of effort abnormally forward, would be im- 
proved by a lessening of the headsails and a proportionately larger 
mainsail, as in the British boats. It would indeed be news that 
only the unexpected had happened, and that Mr. Herreshoff haa 
gone in exactly the opposite direction; but it is no news, as the 
Herald would ‘have us believe, that he has done what every one 
looked for him tw do. 

One characteristic item of the Herald’s exclusive news is that 
relating to the bulb keel, that it is acorn shaped in cross section, 
tapering fore and aft, and has its greatest section forward of the 
center. In these three respects it is exactly like the smaller and 
older bulbs from the Bristol shops, on Dacotah, Wenonah, Drusilla 
El Chico, and many more, to say nothing of the use of the same 
form by all other designers. 





This wonderful story of the Boston Herald appeared next day 
in more condensed form inanumber of papers in other cities, 
being in some cases credited to the Herald, in others being passed 
off as the work of the paper’s special correspondent at Bristol. 
What is particularly amusing is the fact that this copying was 
done with so little knowledge of the matterin hand that the co- 
efticient of the midship section was given as 35ft. instead of 35 per 
cent. 

Before these stories were fairly off the press. however, the 
Herald was again to the fore with another exclusive announce- 
ment, as follows, in its issueof March 17: ‘‘In using the word 
‘draft’ for ‘depth’ in yesterday morning’s Herald, an error was 
made which led to a wrong comparison of the Bristol boat with 
others. The depth of the Cup defender is 23ft, while the draft 
is 19ft.”” The oft-repeated statements of the dimensions through- 
out the first article, some of which we have quoted above, show 
beyond question that there was no mere clerical or typographical 
error, as the Herald claims, but that the Herald writer actually 
believed the figures which he vouched for so boastfully. 

But this is not all, after alittle characteristic chatter to divert 
the attention of the reader, the article continues: ‘‘The exact 
dimensions of the Cup defender were purposely not stated yes- 
terday, but they are given to-day. No doubt one dimension, that 
of beam, will cause surprise, for it puts a somewhat different 
aspect on the outcome, the following are the figures: extreme 
beam, 27ft.; extreme draft. 19ft.”” The article closes very briefly, 
with none of the boasts and bluster that characterize the first 
story. 

Any doubt which might exist in the mind after reading the first 
story, that it wasa most unwarrantable piece of sensationalism» 
is at once dispelled on reading the very lame attempt at its cor- 
rection. The only tenable supposition is that in its search for 
sensation, the Herald has once more fallen a victim to its own 
blind credulity, and has accepted as true a most improbable and 
absurd fiction which it has palmed off upon its readers as truth 
and news. Had the figures been somewhat less extreme, the mat- 
ter might have been passed over until some new fake could have 
been found to attract attention from it. 

In the case of the Thistle fraud, there is reason to suspect that 
when it became known to Mr. Watson that the agent of the Herald 
was endeavoring to obtain the drawing by unwarranted means, 
the said agent was allowed to get possession of the rough drawings 
made for securing estimates, and in no way representing the 
form of the boat. As we showed at the time, and as subsequent 
events proved, the drawings were impossible ones, and should 
have deceived no one of ordinary intelligence or knowledge of 
yachting. In the present case, we should not be in the least sur- 
prised to find that the dimensions given in the Herald’s first 
article had come more or less indirect.y from the Herreshoffs 
themselves, in retaliation for the Herald’s attempts to obtain the 
true dimensions in some way peculiar to itself. At any rate, we 
warrant that no one read the self-confessed failure of the Her- 
ald’s exclusive ‘‘scoop” with more pleasure than Mr. John B 
Herreshoff. 





The position of the yachting writer to-day is by no means an 
easy ora pleasant one, he is expected to know everything that is 
going on in the yachting world, especially in the shops and draft 
ing-rooms; and heis denied by owners, designers and builders 
together, even the most unimportant items of news. He is supposed 
to be fully posted on ail the points of a new yacht before her first 
race, while he is denied all opportunity of seeing her until she i 
finally hauled out to clean or paint, in midsummer. 

The ethical question of how fara man may honestly go, in his 
legitimate business as a news-gatherer, in obtaining information 
which is denied him, is one that each writer must decide for 
himself many times in aseason. The attitude of many designers 
and owners is not of itself calculated to inspire any high motives 
in the breast of a writer, as they usually treat all alike, giving no 
more aid to those of established reputation and known veracity 
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than to such reckless and irresponsible writers as have shown 
themselves unworthy of confidence. 


As concerns his duty to his readers, hardly a week passes that 
a yachting writer is not called on to consider some piece of news, 
often ina great hurry, which he cannot possibly verify. In this 
case one of two courses is possible to him; to weigh the matter 
very carefully by the aid of that special training which fits him 

. for his position, taking into account the reliability of the source of 
information and the probability of the news itself, and giving it 
such a qualified indorsement as the circumstances seem to war- 
rant; or,on the other hand,to rush it into print under flashy 
headlines, trusting to chance to verify it, or to some newer and 
equally unreliable story to engage the attention of his readers in 
the next issue. 


The Herald also tries to make a point for the new deed by offer- 
ing the present illness of Mr. Herreshoff asa justification of the 
ten months’ notice of challenge. Throughout the whole course of 
the long controversy no objection has been made by the oppo- 
nents of the new deed tothe ten months’ notice. The only point 
connected with it which has been criticized, is the absurdity of 
demanding ten months’ notice after positively refusing in three 
different years to accept more than six months’ notice. Lord Dun- 
raven excepted, the first aim of the various challengers has been to 
secure the acceptance of their challenge and the arrangement of 
all details from ten to twelve months in advance, in which they 
have been repeatedly frustrated by the very peculiar limitation 
of six to seven months madeand maintained by the New York 
Y¥.C. The ten months’ notice is all right as a safeguard against 
surprise, but if the New York Y. C. will in the future meet all 
challengers in the spirit which it displaved for the first time in 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


York for Southampton ‘to fit out’ Vigilant for her return passage. 


Capt. John Barr, Sr., has been released by Mr. Hopkins, and now 
isin the employ of Mr. Howard Gould as skipper of the new 20- 
rater Niagara. His berth as skipper.of the cutter Yvette. owned 
je Hopkins, will be filled by young John, now a captain him- 


The Yacht Club Argentino, of Buenos "Ayres, was honored re- 
cently'by the presence of the American Minister. the Hon. W. 
Buchanap. aaa by Secretary Fishback, who joined the 
members in a cruise inthe yacht Nemo, under the command of 
Vice-Commodore Kimbal. But it happened that in the prepara- 


tions for the cruisean American flag was not thought of, which, 


mistake was rectified by borrowing one from the ironclad Liber- 
tad, after which the yacht may have been said to be sailing under 
the American flag,as the borrowed article was many yards in 
superficial measurement.—Panama Star and Herald. 


We have received from V. D. Bacon, of the Cape Cod Yacht 
Agency, a very full list of yachts for sale, new and second hand, 
most of them of the Cape type. 

The yacht Sea Gull, J. R_ Adame, of the Philadelphia Y. C.. was 


recently cut through by the ice in the Delaware and sunk in the 
club basin at Tinicum. 


The Mediterranean Races. 


The race of March 19, from Monaco to Nice, was very unsatisfac- 
tory, Britannia not starting. The wind was moderate. and the 


times at the finish, the yachts starting at 9:05, with 15 min. in 
which to cross, were: 





OSE POD Sikvvndcncdeensash oe 10 52 51 
10 35 41 St. Marcial.............. 10 54 48 
10 37 10 Contest .................. 10 55 30 
Be OD) Wy GUMIOER, oc cccscssseccenes 10 56 48 
10 46 38 Yvonne..........0. seeees 10 59 20 
TDD BO TalS.....cccvccccccce..cees 10 02 33 


Ailsa, of course, won. 
On March 23 Britannia and Ailsa met again over a 30-mile 
course, in a very light breeze. At the end of the first round Ailsa 





CUTTER AILSA DESIGNID BY 
1893, there will be no trouble over insufficient time for preparation, 


as it isas much to the advantage of one party as the other that 
everything should be arranged long in advance. 





On? good result has come’ from the unsuccessful agitation in 
favor of Newport for the Cup races in that Mr. F. P. Sands, one of 
the most active of Newport yachtsmen, with several others, has 
taken up the scheme of a series of open races off Newport, in 
August. after the cruise. Money has been liberally subscribed for 
prizes, some $6,000 being now available. Good cruises will be laid 

ut, and races will be heid for all classes, large and small.. 





A report comes from Glasgow to the effect that a newspaper 
man has been allowed to see the new Valkyrie, of which the keel§ 
is castand the frames partly erected. The boat is described as 
however deeper and having less flare to the topsides than Ailsa 
but with a hollower section than Valkyrie II. The ends are long, 
but in Watson’s characteristic style. Nothing is said of the 
method of construction, whether composite or metal plated. 





Our readers will be interested in the news that one of Mr. Lin- 
tm Hope’s designs will be seen about New York this season, the 
st. Lawrence River Skiff, Canoe and Steam Launch Co., of Clay- 
ton, having received an order from Mr. John R,. Suydam, who had 
the plans from Mr. Hope while abroad. The boat will be 29ft. 
over all, 20ft. L. w. 1. 8ft. beam and 1ft. draft without centerplate, 
the latter increasing the draft to 6ft. She will be catrigged, with 
a battened sail similar to that which we published on March 9. 





YACHT NEWS NOTES. 


The annual meeting of the Minneapolis Model Yacht Racing 
Association was held on March 19. Officers for the ensuing year 
wer: elected as follows. the election in each case being unanimous: 
Com... FE. F. English: Vice-Com., Chilson Aldrich; Sec. and Treas 
(re-elected), John Hadden. Sailing Committee: C. Boyd and L. 
(ireen. The secretary’s annual report showed an increase both in 
membership and boats. The news that the American Model 
Yacht Club, of Brooklyn, would send a 40-in. model to sail a re- 
turn match in Minneapolis the coming season, was received with 
much satisf«ction, and already two new boats are on the boards in 
anticipation of his visit. with two or three more 40's promised. 
The club expects to have a good season in 1895. 


We understand that a new edition, the 8th, of that standard 
work, ‘‘ Yacht and Boat Sailing,” has been prepared by Mr. Dixon 
Kemp, and is now in press, 

*The report of tue charter of Columbia, schr., to J. J. Astor is de- 
nied. 

* Algonquin, steam yacht, J. S. Watson, arrived at Kingston, 
Jamaica, from St. Jago, on Marct: 11. 


_ On March $19 Capt. Chas. Barr, with his crew, sailed from New 


WILL FIFE, JR. From Le Yacht. 


led by 14 min; at the end of the second they were not timed, but 
Ailsa was nearly half an hour ahead; Ailsa finished ina drift, 
taking 8 hours to cover 30 miles, while Britannia gave up. Both 
yachts were finally disqualified on the ground that they had 
crossed the line before the gan. 

The accompanying picture of Ailsa on the Clyde is from a sketch 
bv Mr. A. Brun, the talented artist of Le Yacht. ce 





Jubilee. 


“The prospects are that Jubilee will not take part in the sea- 
sons racing, the syndicate has not met with encouraging success in 
the effort to raise the necessary money, and now Gen. Paine has 
decided to sell the boat. according to the Boston Globe, as follows: 
“The subscription syndicate to purchase Jubilee has come to noth- 

ng, mainly because Gen. Paine has withdrawn his offer to sell the 
boat. Mr. Foster has’not yet given up hope of a new boat. though, 
for he has had the possibility in mind forsome time. His plans 
are not. however, sufficiently matured to formulate publicly. 
*‘ Asked yesterday the reason for the withdrawal of his offer, Gen. 
Paine said that it was ‘principally in view of some editoriai utter- 
ances saying that Jubilee stood no chance with the boats of 1895. 
With such opinions ‘scattered broadcast he did not feel that the 
boat ought to be offered to a syndicate in which some might regret 
their contributions or feel that they had contributed under a mis- 
taken idea of the boat’s chances. 

‘So Jubilee is still for sale. Her owner would like to see her 
raced, but does not feel like giving the needed time and money to 
it himself. His sale would be preferably made to a wealthy man 
or men who could well afford to take chances with her, win or lose, 
and to whom the ‘financial end would not be the consideration 
that it would be to a syndicate. 

‘*‘What he thought Jubilee’s chances really were, Gen. Paine 
promptly declined to say, nor would he even guess at the probable 
speed to be gained by the alterations to the bow.” 


Work at Bristol. 
(From the Boston Globe.) 


The new Cup defender at the Herreshoffs’ has taken a percepti- 
ble growth during the past week. The bronze keelplate has been 
placed in its position at the top of the big lead keel, where it will 
be held by large bronze bolts. Bive of the steel frames have also 
been set up in the past few days, and it is now but a matter ofa 
short time when the whole outline of the boat will Le seen. 

Workmen are busy at the shop on Burnside street bending the 
angle iron into frames for the new t. The firm has been short 
of angle iron. but this was overcofne by the arrival, on March 22, 
of a large quantity of short lengths from pennerivenia. 

A close watch is still maintained at the railroad yards to see 
that none of the material arriving for the Herreshoffs is inspected 
by the newspaper fraternity, and box cars in which the material 
comes are locked until it is taken away. 

Another carload of bronze plates was expected to arrive on 
March 23. but information ‘in regard to the size of the plates will 
be obtained only by scanning the plates as they are being carted 
to the works on the gears. 

The greatest disclosure of the week in connection with the 
new Cup defender was the fact that the suit of sails to be furnished 
by the builders with the new boat, will be made in Bristol by the 
firm's sailmakers. 


Within the past few. months important changes have been 
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made at the factory of the National India Rubber Company. and 
a second story has been added to what is known as the old boot 
room. The Herreshoffs have not the room for the making of the 
new suit of sails, and so J. B. Herreshoff has arranged with Man- 
ager Philip H. Coyle, of the rubber factory. for the use of the new 
room, which will not be needed by the rubber company for some 
time tocome. The total length of the room is about 300 feet, but 
a partition will be built cutting off 100 feet of the room, and mak- 
ing the room in which the sails will be made about 200 feet in 
length and 60 feet in width. 

Men are now at work in the room preparing it for the sail- 
makers, and the coming week will see the latter at work on the 
big sails. The room will not be large enough to make the big sails 
in one piece, so it is intended to make them in sections. The work 
will be done under the direction of head sailmaker Asa T. Hath- 
away, formerly of Fall River, who will be assisted by the other 
three sailmakers at the shops. 

From what can be learned in regard to the new sails, it is esti- 
moet that the total sail area will be between 11,000 and 12,000 
yards. 

The material will be ramie cloth, made from the fibre of grass 
grown in China and Japan, and wh'ch has also been successfully 
raised in Texas. The cloth is far superior in rena. both when 
wet and dry, to the sea island cotton, and is lighter in weight. 

It is said that the suit of sails to be made by the syndicate will 
be made from cloth woven by an expert weaver from England, 
who wove the cloth for the firm of which Ratsey, the famous 
sailmaker, isa member. It is said also that the cloth will be made 
on imported looms in the vicinity of Lowell, Mass. 

The cloths in the sails of the Herreshoff suit will run from the 
leech to the hoist, instead of from the gaff to the boom, as on 
foriner boats. 

Work on the Gould 20-rater Niagara is being pushed ahead 
rapidly, as it is invended to send her across to Southampton from 
New York by April 13, The workmen are busy on the hull of the 
new boat,and are putting on the deck and interior Gaishings. 
The fin and bulb are all ready to be attached as soon as the hull i 
completed. She will be rigged here, and a trial trip given her in 
Bristol harbor and down Narragansett Bay. She will be stripped 
after her trial trip, and will be towed to New York, where her fin 
wili be taken off and ae put aboard the ocean steamer. 

The new 20-rater for the German baron is being rushed along, 
and during the week two representatives of the owner have been 
at the works watching the finishing of the boat and the work of 
attaching the hull wo the fin. One of tham is said to bea relative 
of Diaper, who was the pilot on the Vigilant during her race last 

ear on the Clyde. They will stay here to go aboard of her during 
Sor trial trips and will also accompany her across the ocean on 
the German steamship. Orders have been given the sailmakers 
to"push the work on the sails for the German_boat, and the spars 
are now ready. She will be launched either Tuesday or Wednes- 
day of the coming week. She also will be stripped after her trial 
trins, and will be towed to New York. 

Work on the Hostetter steam yacht is nearly finished, and she 
can.be put overboard at any time. The finishing touches in the 
cabin and crew’s quarters are being put on, and the machinists are 
busy in the engine room. r 

The centerboard of Vigilant is completed, and will be shippea 
across to Southampton when Niagara — 

Nat Herreshoff has made rapid strides toward recovering dur- 
ing the past week, and has put in considerable work on the plans 
which were left unfinished when he was taken ill. He came out 
for the first time at noon on March 21 and stayed a short time on 
the veranda at his residence when the sun was warmest. His 
rapid improvement within the last few days, and his consequent 
gain in strength, prophesies his early appearance at the shops 
where his direction and personal supervision of the work on tLe 
new Cup Defender is a necessity to make the construction of the 
boat a success. 

Foremen ef the departments consult him daily in regard to the 
work, and his instructions are as faithfully carried out as though 
he was present in the shops. 

During the week a United States Government Inspector from 
the Navy Department was at the works for the purpose of look- 
ing over the Herreshoff style and make of boilers. The visit of 
the inspector is said to have some connection with the torpedo 
boats on which the Herreshoffs submitted bids to the Government 
ashort time ago. The inspector was entertained by Pres. J. B. 
Herreshoff during his stay here. 


The London Sailing Club’s Model Competition. 


The full details of the model competition and exhibition of the 
London Sailing Club, the subject being a single-hand cruiser of 
not over 30ft. overzall length,were given in the Forest and Stream 
of Dec. 8, 1894; the exhibition taking place, as announced, between 
Feb. 19 and March 2. The competition and exhibition were both 
completely successful; and the result was very encouraging to the 
clab. Mr. Dixon Kemp was the judge. The winner of the first 
prize was Mr. J. C. Enberg, a Swedish designer, who was in this 
country in 1893, and to whom we are indeb for the translation of 
the description of the schooner Sverige, which we recently pub- 
ise The fullowing description of the exhibition is from the 

ield: 

The merits were toZbe decided by points; fifty being the max!- 

mum for hull, twenty-five for sail plan, and twenty-five for cabin 
arrangement. As usual, the names of the designers remained in 
sealed envelopes until after the awards were made. 
- The various designs are of very remarkable merit, and, what is 
more. it can be said that three-fourths of them are practically of 
equal merit, and it must have taken some nice discrimination in 
awarding the prizes. Certificates of merit. of course, under such 
conditions, are found to be plentiful, and the only wonder is that 
each model was not ‘‘decorated.” 

Another very striking feature in the competition is the marked 
influence the racing yacht has on the form of the cruiser. What- 
ever the merits of the type the rating rule has evolved, it is quite 
plain the single-handed cruising man thinks it all right to be in 
the fashion. Nothing looks more odd now, for instance, than to 
see a Marjorie or an Annasona omens 8 fleet of up-to-date racers. 
Three or four years ago these new-fashioned racers were the oddi- 
ties, but now are simply beautiful to behold That the cruising 
man likes to be in the fashion it is plain, and hence we suppose he 
desires sometimes to rule the form of racing yachts as they rule 
the fashion for all yachts,and even some kinds of coasters and 
pilot vessels. With regard to the hulls of the single-handers, they 
ali present most symmetrical fore and aft and vertical outlines, 
and the displacements and ballastings are well judged. In some 
instances, however, enough consideration was not shown to the 
requirements of beaching or taking the ground, and a few of the 
models had very awkward, raking keels. 

The weakest feature about the exhibits was, perhaps, the sail 

lans. They were not overdone with canvas, but many of them 
nad five sails, and most ‘‘single-handed” men are satisfied with 
three at the outside, the favorite sail plan being main, fore, and 
mizen yawl rig. One was given a topsail of close upon 200 sq. ft., 
and we do not think-even such a marvelous single-handed sailer 
as the late Mr. R. T. McMullen would have cared to have been 
shipmates with such a sail if actually single-handed. One of the 
designs is already in existence, and much approved of as a single- 
handed craft, and she, we may say. is sloop rigged. 

The London Sailing Club wished to have their usual 1-rater 
competition, but in face of the fact that the rating rule is “‘hung 
up” and nobody knows what the future of it is to be, it was 
thought that such a competition at present would serve no 
end. Mr. Dixon Kemp judged the models and designs, an 
exhibition was opened to the pnblic on Tuesday. After the 
awards were made it came somewhat asa shock to find that the 
first. prize was taken by a foreigner. Mr. J.C. Enberg, of Norr- 
koping, Sweden (No. 17). The modeland design are exceedingly 
well made, and the arrangement under deck excellent. All the 
falls of halyards, sheets, etc.. lead to the cockpit aft, and the an- 
chor chain is brought under deck to a ratchet winch in the cock- 
pit. so that under ordinary conditions the latter craft could be got 
under way from the cockpit. This vessel is sloop rigged. The 
second prize aws awarded to avery useful sort of centerboard 
craft (No. 13), and, as in the other case, all the leads went to the 
cockpit. The design is capitally arranged below, and is the work 
of Mr. F. Shepherd. 6 Milton Terrace, Fitzhugh, Southampton. 
The five sail rig probably stooa in the wag oe this craft taking 
first prize. The third prize was taken by Mr. P. H. M. Paterson 
(32 Eldon street, Greenock), and_is numbered 13. Certificates of 
merit were awarded to No.1 (Mr. J. Rennie Barrett, Lily Bank 
House, Johnsvone), No. 2 (Mr. R. Von Lengerke, St. James Vicar- 
age, Fulham), No. 3, Dorothy (Mr. Linton Hope, Greenhithe). 
This craft is well known on the Lower Thames as a capable little 
eruiser. No. 6 (Mr. J. R. Garthwaite, 99 Parliament street, 
Stockton-on-Tees): No. 10 (Mr. H. J. Dartnall, New Alma Road, 
Southampton). This craft has a Wastney Smith’s anchor, the 
stock of which stows in the hawse pipe; a spindle rod for working 
the capstan leads to the cockpit aft. No. 11 (Mr. James Stow, 
Shoreham), No. 16 (Mr, Wilfred Barry, 9 Wellington Road, Charl- 
ton), No. 24a (Mr. Harly Mead, Hayle, Cornwall). Mr. Mead also 
exhibited a 30ft, model of the square stern type like the old Itchen 
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r Falmouth Quay punts. This design showed a displace- 
a of 10 tons and 2 sail area of 488 84, ft.; so her speed wat 
scarcely have satisfied the single-handed cruising man. e 
have not space to enumerate all the models, but we may say ex- 





























styles of craft were shown by Mr. J. P. Payne, Belvedere 
7 (No. 9); by Mr. Harry Stow, oreham; pt. 
Alfred ying, De ew ans Be Read, Gnsee Ww v* 7), and by Mr. 
. E. Odgers, 8 ‘an . Hig’ ~N. 
“i table of” the dimensions of the prize winners and the certifi- 
cated designs is appended: a 
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* A Summer Afloat. 
PART II. 
(Continued from Page 238.) 


jet, dreamy kind of aday. The gentle wind scarcely 
ducts Gas carkaae of ‘Ss water, and as we crept along close to 
the shore, round Andrews and Halibut points, we were so con- 
tented and happy that we did not care whether any progress was 


feature of this shore is the forest of derricks that 
mark stone SS we were startled by the booming of 
the blasts, which were exploded in all directions at frequent 
intervals. 

d black spar buoys that mark the 
pe. oat ber Soca’ uam, and drifted lazily alon with the 
very last of the flood tide e@ secon 
beacon. 


There usuall umber of sail boats and one or two good- 
sized Seheaners Ay at moorings just off the point, and a yacht 
in should these 


up to our anchorage off 


woing keeping a little outside of them, 
and two Slice rathoms. The tide runs ver 
8 both on the flo d and ebb, but the holding ground is ood, 
and there is 


oom for a large fleet to congregate here. 
We were oy Sith the lace and sat on deck all the after- 
noon and evening drinking in the beauty of our surroundings. ; 
To the northwest rose the sharply cut sand dunes of Coffin’s 
Beach. glistening white as snow in the bright sun and looking 
like glaciers seeking a way out to the sea. To the left were the 
ine-clad hills of Essex, thrown out in strong relief by.the blue 
aze that enveloped them. Those nearest us were clear cut ond 
well defined, those a little further off softer both in colt = 
outline. each succeeding one growing more indistindt till they 
blue distance. t 
eed us stretched away the beautiful Squam River 
winding in and out among the hills and spreading over the bot- 
toms, with here and there an island meadow. dotted with yenew 
hay-cocks basking in the sun. In the distance we could see t e 
spires of Gloucester and hear the bells tolling the passing hours: 
while high on the bluff the electric car went flashing and whirr- 
ing along the broad high road. East of us and close at hand lay 
the picturesque village of Annisquam, with its quaint litule cot- 
tages climbing one over the other, each bent on getting a better 
view than its more lowly neighbor of the lovely panorama spread 
out before them. u 
Loo! the eye was charmed with the beautiful coast 
line 4 a, rook. bathing their red sides in the deep blue 
water, stretching on and on to the white tower of Annisquam 
Light. standing like a sentinel with its feet in the sea; while Ney 
gentle swell rolling in from the great Atlantic, rippled and laug! 
as it broke on the long bar on the further side of the channel. 
After the sun went down and dai kness crept over the tittle har- 
bor, the lights in the village windows gleamed and danced over 
the smooth water and added a new charm to what had already 
been a perfect day. ate oe 
uarte f young men ina sloop yacht near us, unable ) 
oan the apirit of the place, broke out into song, ecoomnpanion by 
one or two string ~ecearaae and we were treated toa number 
umbers. 
“Scien dee sweet and strong. and they filled the valley 
with such melodv as I am sure it Lad never heard before. hed 
When we ‘doused the glim” that night, we felt that we L 
never been in a lovelier spot, nor ever spent a more charming day; 
and we determined, Providence permibtng. that we would again, 
and that richt soon, return to this quiet little harbor among the 
hills Ann, 
“ees ae next morning at 4 A. M., without waiting for 
reakfast, as we wanted to run on the lastof theebb tide. The 
breeze was so light that we eould scarcely tell which way it came 
we lost all steeragewav. 
treme. ane dene inally along till we were abreast of the lighthouse, 
we unded on the bar, having been swept by the current too far 
to the westward. We towed awhile with the dinghy onl 
a second time, when we gave it up, anchored, drop 
and went below for breakfast. 
ile we were eating, a nice little breeze sprang up from the 
eastward. We left our half-eaten meal to take advantage of this 
favorable change, as it would be impossible to beat out against 
the flood tide after it once got to running, with as light an air as 
we then had. 
hours to work out a mile and a half from our an- 
oun bat we considered it was time well spent, for if we had 
delayed starting an hour or two, we could not have gotten out at 


to ground 
our head 


between the buoys on the bar, the breeze freshened 
a fittle and we bowled along merrily across Ipswich Bay, neages 
N. N. W.. for the whistler, on the Newburyport bar, thirteen miles 


away. ” 

ine o’clock. Wecould see the spires of the 
eat eet “the shipping over the low sand-hills of 
Plumb Island long before we could make out the entrance to the 


rbor. : 

t with two schooners in tow while we were yet a 

mine With the glass we followed their course down the 

river, and noted where they first sepeee from behind the land, 
and were pleased to find that we stee a correct course. 

There are two buoys to mark the channel, painted with black 
and white stripes, and near them there are from two to three fath- 
oms on the bar at_ low tide, but ee buoys must be kept close 

in or coming ou 
aber oon has been making some extensive improvements 
in this harbor during the past two or three years. It has removed 
the very dangerous rocky obstruction that was almost in mid- 
channel, between the old ga and Piumb Island Light. 

A large stone jetty has n carried out on the nortn side of the 
river mouth, and one started on the south side. These jetties 
approach each other at right angles, and very greatly contract the 
width of the channel at this point. The consequent rush of the 

nt-up wavers has cut out the bottom of the river, entirely remov- 
ng the old bar, so that now there is from fifteen to twenty-five 
feet of water where formerly there was but six or eight feet. 

The breeze freshened as we drew near the whistler, and we tore 
along through the rushing tide that went swirling and boiling past 
the end of the north jetty. We kept well dver to the Salisbury 
Beach Hotel and followed the chart from there up to the town. 

The channel is well marked with black and red spar buoys, and 
if there is any breeze at all, ave * pe trgeble in sailing up or 

jhe town to 8 ¥ 
down Spgeey 4 icuous beacon on Black Rocks just above 
the hotel, which is called tae Toothpick, probably because of its 
tall, slender, pyramidal form; this is left on the ri ht going up. 
Just below the town are two immense beacons built up of heavy 
timbers and planked over, one painted red and the other black. 

Great care must be taken oe between Sone there are 
mud flats to the right of the one, and a rocky islet, which is 
under water at tide, to the left of the black one. 

We had no trouble at all in making this port, and dropped our 


anchor just in front of the Yacht Club House, at a little before ten 
o'clock. Almost immediately a man came out to us and kindly 
pointed out a good mooring which we could pick up and invited us 
to make ourselves perfectly at home at the club house. 

The wind which been freshening all the morning was begin- 
ning to blow half a gale, and as Cy-Pres is vey naey when an- 
chored in a tide-way, we thought it best to stick to our little ship 
till we were sure the anchor would stick to the bottom. 

After the tide began to ebb, the 8. E. wind kicked up quite a 
nasty little chop, which continued to annoy us till Half Tide Rock 
began to show itself out of water, when it cut off the seas very 
much, and we rode to our anchor more comfortably. 

Newburyport is a quaint old town, and the streets of fine resi- 
dences bear evidence that it is a prosperous one. The streets along 
the river front are crooked and. narrow, but we found much to 
amuse and interest us in them. 

Nearly every town along the coast has its own pecoliar style of 
fishing boat; and those of Newburyport were, if possible, the most 
interesting and pictu ue we had yet seen. 

The fishing is most all doneon Joppa and Salisbury flats, the 
fishermen going down the river at about half ebb, and coming back 
with the flood. 

As the current of the river is very swift, they find that they can- 
not Supand on sail power, so are obliged to row. 

The boat most in use is a huge, high-sided dory manned by eight 
lusty oarsmen and a coxswain who stands up in the stern and 
sculls, with a iong swinging motion. 

Some of the dories are quite gay in their coloring and have broad 
red and white stripes running fore and aft. Others are one color 
in the body of the boat, with ends of a different hue, with perhaps 
a huge eye or circle on each side of the bow. They are fitted up 
to carry one rather small sprit lug sail, and that is tanned a very 
dark brown, almost a red, and is only used when there is a good 
fair breeze. 

Numbers of these large dories passed us, and we never grew 
tired watching them. 7 

We lay at anchor just off the Yacht Club House, and the club 
members were exceedingly kind and polite. They gave us the 
freedom of the whole place, including a pass-key to the gate at 
the shore end of the dock. They were annoyed so much by all 
sorts of people loafing and fishing around the club house, that 
they were forced to fenceoff the dock in order to get any enjoy- 
ment out of it themselves. 

Just inside of us lay the yacht fleet twenty or twenty-five as 


SQUAM 


smart-looking boats as one will see anywhere; all centerboards, 
of course, as they must cut across the flats occasionally, and a 
deep keel would be in the way for such sailing. 

Among them I remember the Live Yankee, with a stem so nearly 
parallel to the surface of the water, that the weight of a man on 
her forward deck would lengthen her |. w. 1. several inches. 

The Raccoon was there, and later in the afternoon went out for 
aspin. She was sailed by a man devoid of fear, and got knocked 
down repeatedly, so that they had to let fly jib sheet and shake 
her up in the wind. 

We watched her some time, and once or twice thought Jshe 
would surely turn over, but she came up smiling every time. ze 

The Myra, too, we noticed, the pretty little boat illustrated in 
the Forest and Stream of Nov. 3, and we thought she was the most 
graceful boat in the whole fleet. 

During the afternoon, while the wind was blowing the hardest, 
a bold little youngster put out from one of the docks in a tiny little 
skiff, apparently made of three boards. He had a home-made 
leg-of-mutton sail and a jib, and was evidently as proud of his 
little tub as the owner of a forty-foot flyer would be. 

- He sat balancing on the gunwale, and it made us laugh to see 
how quick he had to jump from one side to the other when going 
about; but he never failed to get over in time,and seemed as 
much at ease in his little home-made trap as any sailor on the 
big three-master unloading coal at the dock. 

te in the afternoon a fog came drifting in; one of the chilly, 
uncomfortable kind. that drove us below. 

We kept the oil-stove burning after supper, and this warmed 
and cheered us till we turned in. 

The wind died out with the sun, and we had avery quiet, rest- 
ful night, some rain falling at intervals. 

We were up at 4:30the next morning, and got breakfast as 
uickly as possible, for we wanted to start on our return trip be- 
‘ore the flood tide should set in. 

The sky was overcast, but the fog had blown ‘away, and the 
barometer was rising; we concluded, therefore, to start, and got 
under way at six o’clock, which left us about an hour in which to 
reach the mouth of the river before the tide turned. The wind, 
what little there was of it, was from the west, and we ran before 
it quite rapidly, the ebbing tide helping us along. 

The river is very like a lake at high water, from Salisbury 
Beach Hotel to Half Tide Rock; as the greater part of Joppa 
Flats are entirely covered, opposite Salisbury Beach. 

Piumb Island stretches along parallel with the coast line, and 
reduces the width of the channel at that point very much, and the 
large volume of water passing through causes a very rapid cur- 


rent. 
We glided smoothly and quietly along, enjoying hagaly the 
gray effects of theearly morning light. till we approached the 
narrow part in the river, when the wind died out completely, the 
flag near Plumb Island Light falling down, limp and lifeless. 

We were carried onward and caught in the boiling, whirling 
vortex before we realized _how perfectly helpless we were; and it 
was only by vigorous sculling with the rudder that we prevented 
the yacht from going down stream stern first. Guiding her was 
entirely out of the ee. all we could do was to sit still and see 
what would come of it. 

As the deepest water is on the left side coming down, we had 
kept well over on that side till we reached this point, which 
brought us dangerously near the north jetty. With ‘bated breath 
and nerves strung to the highest pitch we shot past it, and plunged 

to the bitt into the b ers outside. 
or three tremendous combers came tumbling toward us, but 


wu 
we fortunately, to meet them bow on, and did not get 





another drop ‘of water on board. Had we swung around at the 
last moment, broadside to these yreat curling white-capped seas, 
the consequences might have been very disastrous. 

After we became conscious of the fact that we were drifting 
helplessly along, and must go through between the jetties. 
whether we wanted to or not, where we could see the water boil- 
ing and whirling in its mad rush to the sea; we began to experi- 
ence that posting of which McMullen speaks, when he says, ‘‘He 
was not afraid, but very anxious.” 

Just before the wind left us to the mercies of the tide, our sym- 
pathies were aroused for two poor fellows hard aground on the 
point of Plumb Island. 

One was a gond-sized coasting schooner ‘that was lying in two 
or three feet of water. The crew had rigged up gangplanks, and 
we could see them walking from the vessel to the shore and back 
again, evidently carrying out her cargo and ballast, in order to 
lighten her, so that she would float on the next flood tide. 

The other boat'was a sloop about thirty feet long, and she lay 
on her side, the mast pointing out over the water. She wae nearly 
buried in the sand, and three men were shoveling as hard as they 
could to get her clear, so that the rising water would lift her out.- 

We found several schooners outside of the bar, standing off and 
on, waiting for the tide to turn. before attempting to go up the 
river, and the experience we had just gone through convinced us 
that the last hour of the ebb tide was not a goud time to enter or 
leave the Merrimac. 

When we went in it was nearly high tide, and there was no 
difficulty at all in handling the boat, even though the current was 
swift; but on coming out we failed to consider that the river had 
its own individual current, that would keep runnin strongly in 
the very face of the young flood tide. and would uce just the 
boiling. whirling water that we ran through in the last few hun- 
dred yards of our descent. 

We had heard a great deal said about Newburyport being a 
dangerous harbor to enter, and several fishermen on the,icoast 

ad advised us to let it go without a visit, which only whetted our 
curiosity the more; and now that we had been there and were 
safely out again,on the bosom of the broad Atlantic. we both 
agreed that we were glad we had done it, for it was pleasant to 
think that we had visited a new port, and overcome the real and 
imaginary dangers of its navigation. 

The town itself is well worth visiting. and if yachtsmen will 
wait till the flood tide has very near! y stopped running, both 
when going in and coming out, they will not have the slightest 


RIVER, 


trouble. It is necessary to have the best of ground tackle here, 

as the ebb tide is exceedingly swift, and if there is any wind blow- 

ing = boat will be very restless, and try to wander all over the 
arbor. 

We found our little thirty-six pound Babbitt anchor, an excel- 
lent thing for such work; for. ——_ we lay there a day anda 
half, there was not the slightest tendency to foul it. Soon after 
getting outside a light breeze sprang up from the westward, ac- 
companied by a gentle rain, but this we did not mind, as we were 
well protected by rubber coats, hats and boots. 

As the weather was very thick and we could not see objects 
that were over two miles away, we got our compass in place and 
took our bearings, steering by the card for Kockport. 

About a mile out from the Jetties we saw what we sup’ 
was a sloop at anchor, but as we drew nearer we found that it 
was the main topmast of a schooner, her foremast head and 
triatic stay appearing and vanishing as the waves rolled over her. 

We altered our course and ran close to it so as to be sure that no 
one was peeing, assistance, and as we —— away again we won- 
dered what accident could have wrecked aschooner so near a port 
and no one apparently the wiser for it. 

About eight o’clock the weather showed signs of clearing and 
the breeze increased a little, coming more from the south’ard. 

We could dimly descry Halibut Point, and began to approach it 
rapidly. With brightening skies and freshening breeze we ran 
merrily along, reaching Rockport at a little before noon. 

We kept well up the harbor and anchored near the coal dock on . 


the east side. 
(To be continued.) 





Canoeing. 
Milwaukee Notes. 

Mr. F. W. Dikens, secretary of the W.C. A., writes from Mil- 
waukee, Wis., about the doings of Mahn-a-wank C.C., of that city. 
‘‘Our annual meeting and election of officers was held on March 5, 
at the boat-house, and F. B. Huntington was elected Com.; W. A. 
Dawson, Vice-Com ; G. F. Gregg. re-elected Sec. and Treas. We 
= Mr. N. H. Cook and W. H. Crawford, of Dayton, Ohio, as 
visitors. 

“‘A pleasant social session was held afterward at the expense of 
the newly elected officers. A novel scheme for awakening the 
interest of the members, and to get a larger attendance at the 
boat-house, was introduced by Mr. Friese. This is an organization 
of what he termed ‘The Grub Club,’ composed of members of the 
canoe club, the idea being to cook and serve lunches, etc., at the 
boat-house. This met with hearty co-operation, and subscriptions 
were taken = fora kitchen outfit, which has already been pur- 
chased, and the first spread will be given on March 17. The only 
rule so far adopted for the government of this club is, that a per- 
son to be entitled to membership, shal] first pay his pro-rata of the 
expense and cook a meal. Any person making a kick on the 
articles laid before him shall pay the penalty by washing the 
dishes. We anticipate much enjoyment from this source during 
gains season. 

““Matters in the Western Canoe Association are rather quiet; 
the corning summer meet is heard of occasionally, and the attend- 
ance bids fair to be large from the territory directly adjacent to 
Ballast, but will perhaps be light from out this way, although the 
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active members all say that they surely intend to if they pos- 
sibly can; and I know of seve boats that participated in the 
aces last year that are now being fixed up for the coming season. 
_**We read with much interest the articles which appear in the 
Forest and Stream on canoeing, written mostly by Eastern canoe- 
ists. E. HOUGH.” 


The “Rushton” Canoes and Boats. 


The annual catalogue of Mr. J. H. Rushton, of Canton. New 
York, builder of the celebrated ‘‘Rushton” canoes and boats that 
have m so long known to our readers, is considerablly changed 
from those of previous years, a new arrangement being adopted. 
One of the most important of Mr. Rushton’s ‘specialties is the 
double-end lapstroke rowboat, adaptable for almost all purposes 
for which a boat can be used for pleasure, hunting or every-da: 
service. is class of boat is shown in all varieties of models an 
sizes, and of finish and price to suit every use. As newly arranged, 
each model is designated by the name of a State, the stock sizes 
varying from 20ft. down to 13. Of open canoes there isa large 
stock to select from, including the standard Canadian model, and 
down to the well-known and popular Grayling and Voux. 

In decked cruising canoes Mr. Rushton builds but one stock 
model, the Vesper, in various sizes up to the canoe yaw! 18x36. 
Special craft, such as smali cruisers, hunting boats and yacht’ 
ae, are well représented, also sails, gear and fittings of all 

nds. 

One of the novelties is a collapsible boat, the patent on which 
is now pending. Mr. Rushton's efforts of late have been directed 
mainly to the improvement in model, build and material of those 
models of his canoes and boats which experience has shown to be 
= most popular, and the result is shown throughout the cata- 

ague. 


A “One Design” Canoe-Yawl. 

As recently stated, the canoe yaw! here illustrated is intended 
primarily for such comfortable sailing as is coveted by many old 
canoe sailors who have naeen out as sliding seats have become 
longer and sails larger, and as the preparation and maintenance 
ofa racing canoe has become a science. The idea of the owners 
of the three Canoes now building from the design is to have a boat 
that can be housed and handled as easily as the present 30 in 
racing canoe, that will be fairly smart and able, and in which an 
afternoon sail will be possible without donning a bathing suit, and 
with little more trouble than sifting to jersey and canvas shoes 
and setting the boat afloat. Itis eevident that, if the canoe 
justifies supetiatinn in these important respects, any considerable 
number being built, the first attempts to race them under ordinary 
conditions would result in the destruction of the class by a few 
specially built racing machines; and to avoid this as far as possi- 





BODY PLAN. 


ble the three gentlemen, Messrs. W. S. Elliott, Schu. ler 
Schieffelin aid W. J. Stewart, decided on the ‘‘one design” idea, 
to be rigidl hered to in model, build, outfit and size and shape 
of sails. nether others, in building similar craft, wiil adhere to 
this plan remains to be seen; but there isa fair prospect of good 
sport to be had from a fleet of half a —~ or more. The dimen- 
sions and main points of the design wére selectéd by Messrs. 
Elliott, Schieffelin and Stewart, the lines and details being 
worked out by Mr. W. P. Stephens. The dimensions are as fol- 
lows: Length over all, 15ft.; 1. w. 1, 12ft. 6in.; beam extreme, 3ft.; 
draft, 5in.; freeboard, 10 in.; sheer, bow, 7 in.; sheer, stern, 41-2 
in.; displacement, 362 lbs. 


TABLE OF OFFSETS—‘ONE-DESIGN” CANOE YAWL. 


Length over all, 15ft.; 1. w. 1., 12ft. 6 in.; beam, 36 in.; draft, 5 in. 
Stations spaced 1ft.3 in. Waterlines spaced 2in. Section lines 
spaced 41-2in. Fore side of stem, 1-4in, After side of sternpost, 
3-8 in. Stem sided 11-4in. Sternpsot sided, 2 in. 
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* The half-siding of after side of post is 3-16 in. 

The figures given above are feet, inches and eighths of an inch. 

The order for the three boats has been placed with the St. Law- 
rence River Skiff, Canoe and Steam Launch OCo., of Clayton. New 
York; the three to be ready in May. The details of construction, 
fittings and sail plan will appear next week. 
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DESIGNED BY W. P. STEPHENS, 1895. 


CANOE YAWL, 


“ONE DESIGN” 





